MATIONAL  SALMON 
WEEK 


THIS  month,  because  of  National  Salmon  Week, 
canned  salmon  takes  front  row  in  Canco’s  retail 
grocery  advertising.  This  advertisement — appearing 
in  leading  grocery  papers — is  full  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation,  merchandising  suggestions,  display  ideas  and 
plans  for  related  item  selling.  It  will  help  more  than 
100,000  retailers  sell  more  canned  salmon  during  Lent. 

Appearing  in:  National  Grocers  Bulletin 

American  Grocer  Progressive  Grocer 

Chain  Store  Management  Voluntary  &  Cooperative 

Chain  Store  Age  Groups  Mag. 
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AYARS  Latest  Model 

New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEVOIV/A/C  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  UQU/O 
ADJUSTMEA/r 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 

FOR  FILLING 

I  P£AS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


A  frelh  IMPORTATION  of 


Choice  Garden  Seeds, 


By  a  Perlon  latily  arrived  from  London,  who, 
from  a  thoroogh  knowledge  of  the  Gardening 
^flneb,  bopea.to  eftabliOi  h  mfelf  in  or  near 
tbii  city,  aa  a  Nurjferyman,  Setdman  and 
now  offers  this  Affortment,  as  a  Sample,  on 
very  low  Terms ;  they  conliil  of  a  conSderable 
Variety— Among  which  arc, 

True  early  and  bed  late  colliflowir,  moR 
of  the  approved  brocolis,  red  cahb»ge, 
with  a  variety  of  the  other  choice  kindi, 
from  the  esriieft  headi,  and  in  due  fuccelllon  to 
the  lateft  winter  favoys  and  greens,  peas  and 
beans. of  every  curious  and  vstoable  kind,  true 
early,.  London,  (bort  top’d,  heft  falman  and  real 
Curnip.rootedradilhes,  leaticcs  in  variety,  onions, 
leeks,  beets,  psrfnips  ard  carrots,  with  molt 
other  approved  kitchen  garden  f;e>lt ;  a  variety 
of  fweet  herbs  and  a  curiiue  col'.eAion  of  beft 
flower  feeds,  in  fmall  lota  orlaffortmepts. 

The  above  are  now  felling  by  Mr.  WILLIAM 
WOODIIOUSB,  Bookicllcr  a^  Stationer,  in 
Fiont-ffreet,  next  door  to  the  Coffee- houfe,  and 
9t  lower  rates  than  the  commou  feeds  fell  in  the 
macket,  DAVID  LANDRETH 


May 


LANDRETH  FIRST! 


1.  The  first  seed  house  in  America.  That’s  history. 

2.  The  first  seed  advertisement.*  That’s  vision. 

3.  The  first  to  introduce  the  tomato.  That’s  courage. 


4.  The  first  to  produce  laboratory  grown  and 
tested  seeds.  That’s  progress. 


5.  Still  the  first  in  quality,  service  and  seeds. 
That's  fact! 


Forget  our  history.  Forget  our  pioneering  past. 
It’s  what  we  are  today  that  means  profit,  and 
quality  for  canners.  Depend  upon  Landreth  labo¬ 
ratory  grown  and  tested  seeds  for  canning  profits. 
Discover  why  Landreth  is  always  first. 


*  Reprint  of  advertisement  from  The  Pennsylvania  Packet 
and  General  Advertiser,  Saturday,  May  22nd,  1784. 


LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


America's  Oldest  Seed  House 


BRISTOL,  PA. 


CAMCRQn 
CM  MACHIMRY  c 
CMtACl  SlA 
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CONTINENTAL  CARRIES  ON 

Th  e  effective  full-color  advertising  with  which  Continental  has  been  telling 
millions  of  housewives  about  “Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  In  Cans”  will 
be  continued  in  1936.  The  tribute  to  the  nation’s  Canners,  reproduced 
above,  starts  this  year’s  series  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  January  25th. 
Watch  for  it,  and  other  palate-tempting  Canned  Foods  advertisements  which 
Continental  will  run  in  leading  national  magazines  throughout  the  year. 


March  30, 1936 
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EDITORIALS 

Let  the  buyer  beware  is  the  meaning  of 
the  legal  term,  used  over  the  centuries,  ‘^caveat 
^emptor.*’  It  has  a  peculiar  significance,  just  now, 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  price  discussions,  but  honest 
men,  with  the  good  of  the  canned  foods  industry  at 
heart,  will  agree  that  it  should  have  no  place  in  the 
sale  of  canned  foods.  The  buyer  cannot  beware  in 
the  presence  of  a  closed  can  of  food;  and  least  of  all 
is  the  buyer  ever  warned  in  the  quoted  prices  of  low 
grade  canned  foods.  And  from  out  of  that  has  crept 
a  whole  swarm  of  evils. 

Definitely,  is  there  anything  more  absolutely  dis¬ 
honest  than  to  quote  a  block  of  canned  foods  without 
some  word,  some  description,  some  clearly  under¬ 
standable  definition  of  the  quality?  The  answer  will 
be  that  the  price  indicates  the  quality.  No  greater 
heresy  was  ever  pronounced,  and  all  of  you  know  it. 
How  long  are  the  buyers  going  to  put  up  with  this 
flim-flam  game?  The  poor  old  consuming  public  has 
little  or  no  chance  for  protection,  but  one  might  expect 
that  the  up-and-going,  snappy,  wide-awake  buying 
fraternity  would  quickly  scotch  that  snake  and  make 
it  dangerously  illegal  to  publish,  in  letter  or  printed 
or  mimeographed  market  circular,  any  quotation  on 
canned  foods,  unless  accompanied  by  a  clear  statement 
of  the  quality,  grade  or  condition.  That,  of  course, 
would  all  be  obviated  if  every  canner  were  compelled 
under  the  Pure  Food  Law  to  make  a  statement  of  the 
quality  or  grade  upon  the  label,  and  on  every  package 
be  compelled  to  place  his  true  name  and  address;  but 
as  obviously  only  fair  and  decent  as  that  suggestion  is, 
particularly  with  regard  to  a  product  offered  the  public 
in  a  sealed  can,  the  canners  do  not  want  it;  nor  do  the 
buyers  of  the  low  grades  (always  at  a  ruinous  price 
to  the  canners)  want  it,  because  that  would  prevent 
them  from  passing  the  goods  on  for  better  than  they 
are.  You  say  the  buyer  can  protect  himself  by  calling 
for  samples.  True,  but  does  that  protect  the  public, 
and  tend  toward  the  upbuilding  of  canned  foods 
consumption  ? 

But  there  is  more  than  that  to  it,  particularly  for 
the  canners.  These  low  prices,  quoted  in  circulars  and 
otherwise  with  no  intimation  of  the  quality,  or  that 
they  are  clean-out  lots  of  off -grade  goods  priced  low  to 
move  them,  are  too  often  used  as  being  the  market 
for  good  goods,  and  as  a  canner  you  are  asked  to  meet 
such  prices,  and  you  have  to  do  it.  The  millions  of 
dollars  which  these  false  prices  annually  cost  the 
canner,  if  known,  would  stagger  belief. 


The  offering  of  the  goods  that  are  “off”  for  any 
reason,  without  proper  identification  is  a  swindle ;  but 
where  do  these  goods  come  from,  in  the  first  place? 
They  may  be  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  any  large 
pack,  or  they  may  be  the  deliberate  packing  of  stock 
which  the  canner  knows  full  well  should  never  be  put 
into  cans.  In  both  cases  the  canners  lack  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  take  the  small  loss  from  throwing  away 
the  unfit  stock,  or  of  giving  the  off-grade  goods  to  some 
charitable  institution,  because  they  may  be  good  food, 
even  though  of  such  quality  that  the  canner  will  not 
permit  his  label  to  appear  on  it.  The  canners  haven’t 
the  backbone  to  stand  that  small  loss,  so  they  sell  the 
goods — always  at  a  loss — at  a  very  low  price,  and  lo! 
and  behold,  they  come  back,  in  gaudy  labels,  to  compete 
with  the  better  grades.  He  would  not  take  a  hundred 
dollar  loss  on  the  junk,  so  he  takes  better  than  a 
thousand  dollars’  loss  on  his  regular  pack.  Are  you 
listening?  You  cuss  the  other  fellow  for  packing  all 
the  junk,  but  does  he?  If  you  haven’t  the  “guts”  to 
demand  of  the  Pure  Food  authorities  a  law  that  will 
compel  the  name  of  the  canner  on  every  can  he  puts 
out,  and  which  you  know  would  stop  this  cheating  of 
the  public,  and  stop  the  heavy  loss  in  your  market 
prices,  can’t  you  at  least  get  up  the  moral  courage  to 
demand  a  law  that  will  compel  the  true  name  and  the 
true  address  on  every  can  of  poor  quality  goods?  You 
know  well  the  McNary-Mapes  law  does  not  give  you, 
and  the  consumer,  this  protection.  But  we  figure  that 
you  are  perfectly  willing  to  put  your  name  on  goods 
that  you  are  proud  of ;  then,  by  Heck,  you  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  put  it  on  the  poor  stuff.  How  do  you  ever 
expect  to  get  the  consumption  of  canned  foods  onto  the 
solid,  confident  basis  it  deserves,  if  you  do  not  do  this  ? 

As  operated  today  it  is  costing  you  not  less  than  10 
cents  per  dozen  on  every  dozen  cans  you  sell.  And  if 
you  will  add  the  natural,  normal  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion  which  would  be  bound  to  follow  this  honesty  in 
labeling,  you  can  charge  yourself  with  another  10  cents 
to  20  cents  loss.  Some  day  the  industry  will  learn  that 
it  pays  to  be  honest,  and  that  the  game  of  trying  to 
stick  some  benighted  buyers,  both  distributors  and 
consumers,  is  an  always  losing  one  for  the  canners. 
Others  may  win  at  that,  but  never  the  canners. 

THE  BUYING-BROKER— If  that  step  up  is  too 
high  for  your  toddling  feet,  how  about  the  buying- 
broker?  Are  you  going  to  let  him  continue  as  he  is 
today?  What  earthly  chance  have  you  ever  to  get  even 
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cost  out  of  your  goods,  when  your  broker  is  the  buyer 
of  them,  and  collects  brokerage  from  you  for  selling 
them  to  himself?  Don’t  be  a  Ninny;  it  is  as  easy  for 
him  to  set  up  a  Dummy  buyer,  as  it  is  for  the  canner 
who  uses  “Distributor”  or  a  fake  canning  company 
name  on  off-grade  goods.  We  have  been  told  that  it 
was  not  the  legitimate  buyers  who  made  the  recent  raid 
on  market  prices  of  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes,  driving 
them  down  an  average  of  10  cents  per  dozen,  because 
the  buyers  were  well  satisfied  with  the  market  and  did 
not  want  it  disturbed.  Then  it  must  have  been  the  buy¬ 
ing-brokers.  If  that  be  so,  the  irony  of  it  ought  to  burn 
into  your  very  souls,  for  now  that  the  market  has  come 
back,  they  have  the  goods  and  they  will  collect,  close  to 
a  cool  million  would  be  our  guess.  What  a  ride  you 
were  taken  for ! 

Of  course,  if  you  like  it,  go  on  offering  goods  through 
these  buying-brokers.  But  in  any  event  weigh  well 
what  it  means :  the  broker  upon  whom  you  depend  for 
market  posting,  and  for  the  sale  of  your  goods,  is  the 
one  who  buys  them,  if  he  is  a  buying-broker.  Do  you 
think  he  will  run  the  market  up  against  himself ;  that 
he  will  ever  pay  you  a  penny  more  than  the  lowest  price 
he  can  squeeze  you  down  to,  and  urge  you  to  take  ?  That 
is  how  every  buyer  acts,  and  naturally,  and  this  broker 
is  a  buyer,  remember.  Will  somebody  tell  us  that  this 
is  not  illegal;  that  this  crass  misrepresentation,  this 
betrayal  of  a  principal,  is  perfectly  fair  and  honest? 
Tell  us  that  a  man  can  serve  in  a  thoroughly  dis¬ 
interested  manner,  as  your  salesman  in  the  market, 
and  be  buying  the  same  goods  at  the  same  time  for  his 
own  profit.  Tell  us  that  the  human  profit-urge,  and 
the  craving  to  make  money,  cease  when  he  is  acting  as 
a  broker  for  you.  Tell  us  that  a  mouse  is  perfectly 
safe  in  a  box  with  a  hungry  cat. 

But  if  you  like  it,  why  should  we  kick? 

There  is  room  here  for  some  good  work  by  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association,  and  local  and  State 
canners  associations  could  help  protect  their  members 
by  spotting  and  tagging  the  buying-broker. 

CCC  READY — Like  the  Governmental  department 
bearing  those  letters  (one  of  the  best  things  the 
Government  has  done) ,  the  Sixth  Edition  of  “A  Com¬ 
plete  Course  in  Canning”  (CCC),  that  recognized 
standard  book  of  formulae  for  all  foods  in  cans  or 
glass,  has  been  finished,  and  copies  of  the  new  book 
will  be  mailed  during  this  week.  This  is  the  sixth 
revision  of  this  universally  used  technical  book  on 
processing  procedure,  and  we  anticipate  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  on  the  part  of  the  industry.  For  scientific  study 
has  made  its  greatest  strides  since  the  previous  edi¬ 
tion,  the  Fifth,  was  issued  in  1924.  It  is,  therefore, 
merely  the  promptings  of  care  and  caution  that  will 
induce  every  producer  of  such  foods  to  secure  a  copy 
of  this  book,  and  to  check  times,  temperatures  and 
procedure,  to  be  sure  that  he  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  latest  discoveries  and  determinations.  And  there 
have  been  many  new  products  added  to  the  list,  and 
these  will  be  wanted. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  every  canner, 
preserver,  or  condiment  maker  will  take  out  of  this 
Sixth  Edition  information  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
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rudiments  of  the  business  are  generally  known,  but 
it  is  from  the  refinements  of  the  operation  that  success 
is  achieved.  And  not  least  of  these  is  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste  as  represented  in  spoilage  or  inferior 
quality.  The  book  is  a  veritable  mine  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  that  score,  for  after  all  science  has  been 
busy  on  improvements  in  the  operations  rather  than 
on  innovations.  The  successful  man  will  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  in  close  step  with  these,  as  directly 
affecting  his  pocketbook.  That,  after  all,  is  the  object 
of  its  publication:  to  have  at  hand  a  storehouse  to 
which  the  producer  may  turn  in  time  of  need.  In  food 
preservation,  possibly  more  than  in  anything  else,  “he 
who  hesitates  is  lost.” 

Written  in  plain,  non-technical  language,  any  food 
processor  can  readily  understand  its  directions  and 
terms;  and  with  the  idea  of  improved  quality  as  its 
theme,  it  may  contain  valuable  hints  for  every  one  in 
the  industry. 

The  five  previous  editions  were  received,  and  used 
all  over  the  world,  without  one  serious  objection  on 
any  of  the  hundreds  of  products  covered  in  each  edi¬ 
tion.  We  expect  this  Sixth  Edition  to  be  even  more 
heartily  welcomed,  and  that,  as  with  its  predecessors, 
it  will  find  a  place  in  every  plant,  and  that  place  usually 
in  the  office  safe. 

Domestic  science  teachers  will  find  this  Sixth  Edition 
a  most  interesting,  authoritative  and  dependable  defini¬ 
tion  of  what  canned  foods,  etc.,  are,  how  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  under  what  factory  conditions. 

We  offer  this  as  a  real  service  to  the  entire  industry. 

RAIN  DAMAGES  FLORIDA  TOMATO  CROP 

ARLY  reports  regarding  further  rain  damage  to 
Dade  County  tomatoes  on  March  15th  indicate  the 
crop  was  nearly  wiped  out  and  the  remaining 
acreage  is  on  a  salvage  basis,  according  to  a  telegram 
received  March  20th  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  from  its  representative  at  Belleglade, 
Florida.  Some  reports  indicate  as  little  as  10  per  cent 
of  acreage  left.  This  would  mean  a  loss  of  9,000  to 
10,000  acres  of  tomatoes.  Further  investigations  are 
under  way. 

Frost  in  spots  of  the  Everglades  the  night  of  March 
18th  killed  a  small  acreage  of  beans  and  tomatoes, 
probably  less  than  5  per  cent. 
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COST  ACCOUNTING 

by  Carlos  Campbell 

Director  of  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association, 
at  the  Annual  Convention  in  Chicago,  January  20-2U,  1936 


I  PRESUME  any  discussion  of  a  cost  accounting  system  for 
the  canning  industry  should  begin  with  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  need  for  such  a  system.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  the 
canning  industry  the  need  for  keeping  accurate  and  detailed 
cost  accounts  is  so  apparent  that  we  need  not  spend  much  time 
on  their  defense. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  stated  that  the  purpose  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  uniform  classification  of  accounts  for  use  by  the  canning 
industry  is  not  to  achieve  uniformity  in  prices,  but  rather  to 
help  canners  develop  efficiency  in  their  individual  plant  opera¬ 
tions. 

Frequently  it  is  stated  that  the  principal  need  that  a  canner 
has  for  keeping  accurate  cost  figures  is  to  enable  him  to  sell 
his  products  at  prices  which  will  not  entail  a  loss.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  a  seasonal  industry  the  price 
received  for  the  product  frequently  bears  little  relation  to  the 
cost  of  producing  that  product.  This  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is 
true.  Once  the  costs  have  been  incurred  and  the  product  fin¬ 
ished  ready  for  sale,  the  available  supply  in  relation  to  the 
demand  sets  the  price.  This  statement  requires  some  elabora¬ 
tion.  It  implies  that  the  price  thus  set  represents  a  fair  balance 
between  the  available  supply  and  demand.  That  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true.  In  the  canning  industry  it  is  too  frequently  the 
case  that  the  price  thus  set  is  not  a  balance  of  supply  and 
demand.  A  knowledge  of  costs  would  help  to  stabilize  selling 
prices  because  canners  would  know  whether  prices  they  are 
asked  to  grant  do  or  do  not  cover  their  costs. 

Canners’  costs  would  also  be  extremely  valuable  in  preventing 
creditor  control  of  sales.  It  might,  in  many  instances,  prevent 
forced  liquidation  that  almost  invariably  means  selling  at  below- 
cost  figures.  In  future  selling  there  is  very  little  basis  for 
setting  prices  unless  it  is  possible  to  set  up  estimated  costs  which 
are  fairly  close  to  the  actual  costs  that  will  be  incurred  during 
the  season.  The  calculation  of  estimated  costs  is,  of  course, 
possible  only  after  one  has  a  complete  record  of  his  actual  costs. 

One  other  need  for  keeping  detailed  cost  records  is  seldom 
mentioned  in  the  canning  industry,  but  it  is  frequently  con¬ 
sidered  of  primary  importance  in  other  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  The  value  referred  to  is  that  which  enables  a  manager 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  his  canning  operations  by  a  careful 
study  of  his  itemized  cost  sheet.  A  canner  may  wish  to  com¬ 
pare  his  itemized  costs  with  those  of  a  plant  which  is  appar¬ 
ently  more  efficient.  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out  that  before 
such  comparisons  can  be  made  there  must  be  in  the  industry  a 
more  or  less  uniform  method  of  calculating  costs  in  order  that 
the  comparison  of  detailed  cost  items  can  be  made  on  a  com¬ 
parable  basis.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  cost  sys¬ 
tems  be  the  same,  but  that  they  should  be  set  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  the  canners  to  construct  their  cost  sheets  on  a 
uniform  basis. 

Other  needs  for  keeping  a  record  of  one’s  costs  are  the  require¬ 
ments  being  placed  on  all  processors  by  the  government  to  keep 
detailed  records  for  the  new  Social  Security  Act  and  for  the 
various  requirements  of  the  national  and  state  income  laws, 
capital  stock  tax,  etc. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  a  uniform  cost  accounting  system 
for  the  canning  industry,  the  National  Canners  Association 
about  six  months  ago  began  working  on  a  system  which,  when 
developed,  could  be  presented  to  the  industry.  That  system  has 
now  been  completed  and  is  ready  to  be  presented  to  this  group. 


We  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  development  of  a 
system  which  would  be  simple  yet  adequate,  but  we  do  not  feel 
that  it  should  be  presented  to  the  industry  until  after  a  number 
of  canners  have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  it  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  possible  refinements.  That  is  the  purpose  of  presenting  it 
to  you  today. 

Simplicity  is  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a 
system  for  small  operators,  yet  it  should  be  recognized  that  the 
number  of  costs  actually  incurred  in  even  the  smallest  canning 
operation  is  fairly  large.  Consequently  an  adequate  accounting 
of  all  of  these  costs  must  necessarily  be  relatively  complex.  If 
by  simplicity  one  means  a  relatively  small  number  of  accounts, 
simplicity  can  easily  be  achieved.  If,  however,  a  system  is  made 
simple  by  reducing  the  number  of  accounts  it  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  that  each  account  must  contain  the  records  of  many  items 
of  costs  not  all  of  which  are  directly  related.  The  great  danger 
arising  from  the  use  of  such  a  system  is  that  certain  cost  items 
may  be  left  out  or  that  there  will  be  less  uniformity  in  the 
recording  of  costs. 

I  believe  that  simplicity  in  the  recording  of  costs  is  more 
important  than  simplicity  in  the  number  of  accounts  kept.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  system  which  we  have  devised,  I  believe,  achieves 
simplicity  through  multiplicity  of  accounts.  It  should  not  be 
implied,  however,  that  the  number  of  accounts  included  in  the 
classification  is  any  greater  than  the  actual  items  of  cost  in¬ 
curred  in  the  canning  operation. 

The  system  itself  is  based  on  a  chart  of  accounts  which  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  has  to  do  with  the 
balance  sheet,  that  is,  assets  and  liabilities,  etc.  These  accounts, 
while  fairly  large  in  number,  are  not  used  to  any  extent  through¬ 
out  the  season.  In  many  small  industries  they  would  require 
attention  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  only. 

Parts  2  and  3  have  to  do  with  costs,  part  2  dealing  with 
manufacturing  costs  and  part  3  with  selling  and  administra¬ 
tive  costs.  Parts  2  and  3  are  therefore  separate  charts  of 
accounts,  one  for  the  manufacturing  phase  of  the  business,  the 
other  for  the  merchandising  phase.  The  keeping  of  manufac¬ 
turing  costs  will  require  the  attention  of  the  canner  during  the 
operating  season  only.  At  the  end  of  the  season  these  accounts 
will  be  closed  and  the  finished  goods  transferred  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  finished  goods  account  at  a  value  represented  by  the 
manufacturing  cost. 

The  merchandising  operation  accounts,  which  consist  of  sell¬ 
ing,  administration,  etc.,  and  will,  of  course,  be  kept  throughout 
the  year.  The  profit  and  loss  statement  for  each  item  packed 
and  sold  will  be  drawn  from  the  accounts  in  part  3.  This  sys¬ 
tem  enables  the  canner  to  draw  up  his  chart  of  manufacturing 
costs  at  the  end  of  the  operating  season.  He  cannot  add  his 
selling  nor  administrative  costs  at  that  time  since  they  are 
incurred  throughout  the  year.  He  can,  however,  add  to  his 
actual  manufacturing  costs  which  will  appear  on  his  cost  sheet, 
.  average  costs  for  selling,  administration,  etc.,  and  thus  arrive 
at  a  total  cost  figure  which  will  be  very  close  to  his  total  actual 
manufacturing  and  selling  costs.  The  total  cost  thus  developed 
can  be  used  as  a  guide  in  his  merchandising  operations  and  in 
making  future  contracts. 

The  classification  of  accounts  which  has  been  developed  is 
available  to  any  member  of  the  industry.  The  National  Canners 
Association  will  welcome  inquiries  regarding  any  phase  of  the 
proposed  system. 
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NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

CHART  OF  ACCOUNTS— GENERAL  LEDGER 
Part  1 

Balance  Sheet  Accounts 


1.  Cash  on  Hand 

2.  Cash  in  Banks 

3.  Petty  Cash 

Accounts  Receivable  and  Reserves 

4.  Accounts  Receivable — Customers  (Control) 

5.  Suspended  Accounts 

06.  Reserve  for  Cash  Discounts 
07.  Reserve  for  Volume  Rebates 
08.  Reserves  for  Freight  Allowance 
09.  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 
010.  Reserve  for  Adjustments 
Oil.  Reserve  for  Label  Allowances 

12.  Claims — Insurance 

13.  Claims — Common  Carriers 

14.  Accrued  Interest  Receivable 
Notes,  Loans  and  Acceptances  Receivable 

15.  Customers  Notes  and  Acceptances 

16.  Miscellaneous  Notes  Receivable 

17.  Loans  Receivable 
Investments 

18.  One  account  for  each  kind  of  investment 
Merchandise  Finished  Goods 

19.  Finished  Goods  on  Hand  at  Factory  (Own  Make) 

20.  Sample  Account 
Properties,  Plants,  and  Reserves 

30.  Land 

31.  Buildings 

32.  Machinery  and  Equipment 

33.  Small  Tools 

34.  Furniture  and  Fixtures 

35.  Automobiles  and  Auto  Trucks 

36.  Horses,  Mules  and  Wagons 

37.  Picking  Boxes 

38.  Canning  Trays,  etc. 

30.31.  Reserve  for  Depreciation — Buildings 

30.32.  Reserve  for  Depreciation — Machinery  and 

Equipment 

30.33.  Reserve  for  Depreciation — Small  Tools 

30.34.  Reserve  for  Depreciation — Furniture  and  Fixtures 

30.35.  Reserve  for  Depreciation — Automobiles  and 

Auto  Trucks 

30.36.  Reserve  for  Depreciation — Horses,  Mules  and 

Wagons 

30.37.  Reserve  for  Depreciation — Picking  Boxes 

30.38.  Reserve  for  Depreciation — Canning  Trays,  etc. 
Prepaid,  Deferred  and  Miscellaneous  Assets 

40.  Factory  Payroll  Advances 

41.  Prepaid  Insurance 

42.  Undistributed  Freight  and  Express — Inbound 
42.01.  Distributed  Freight  and  Express — Inbound 

43.  Prepaid  State  and  County  Property  Taxes 

44.  Prepaid  Interest  on  Bank  Loans  (or  Discount) 

45.  Improvements  to  Leaseholds 

46.  Prepaid  Rent 

47.  Miscellaneous  Prepaid  Items 


Notes  and  Loans  Payable 

56.  Notes  Payable  to  Banks 

57.  Notes  Payable  (Other  than  Banks) 

58.  Loans  Payable 

Accrued  Taxes 

59.  Accrued  Capital  Stock  Tax 

60.  Accrued  State  Income  Tax 

61.  Accrued  State  Franchise  Tax 

62.  Accrued  State  and  County  Property  Tax 

63.  Accrued  Federal  Income  Tax 

64.  Accrued  Social  Security  Taxes — State 

65.  Accrued  Social  Security  Taxes — Federal 

66.  Accrued  Interest 

Fixed  Liabilities 

70.  Mortgages  Payable 


Capital 

71  . .  Capital  Account 

72  . Capital  Account 

073 . .  Drawing  Account 

074 . .  Drawing  Account 


Capital  Stock,  Reserves,  and  Surplus 

75.  Capital  Stock — Preferred 

76.  Capital  Stock — Common 

77.  Subscriptions  to  Capital  Stock — Preferred 

78.  Subscriptions  to  Capital  Stock — Common 
079.  Treasury  Stock — Preferred 

080.  Treasury  Stock — Common 

081.  Subscribers  to  Capital  Stock — Preferred 

082.  Subscribers  to  Capital  Stock — Common 

83.  General  Reserves — (Crop  Insurance  Reserves) 

84.  Surplus 

NOTE:  Explanation  of  0  before  a  fiirure  means  that  it  is  a  credit  account 
in  the  asset  account  and  a  debit  account  in  the  liability  account. 


CHART  OF  ACCOUNTS— FACTORY  LEDGER 
Part  2 

GOODS  IN  PROCESS 

200.  Produce  (Name  of  each  Produce  Used) 

0201.  Cost  of  Produce  Sold  (Include  ensilage  sales  on  Sale  of 
each  Product  Used) 

Other  Produce  Costs  (To  be  charged  against  each  Product) 

202.  Field  Workers’  Wages  and  Expenses 

203.  Trucking  Costs  (Outside) 

204.  Trucking  Costs  (Own  Trucks) 

205.  Inspectors  Wages  and  Expenses 

206.  Loss  on  Growers’  Accounts 

207.  Depreciation  on  Picking  Boxes 

208.  Rental  of  Picking  Boxes 

209.  Loss  on  Seed  and  Plants 

210.  Other  Produce  Costs  (Purchase) 

Condiments  and  Other  Raw  Material  Supplies  Used 
(To  be  charged  against  each  Product) 

212.  Sugar 

213.  Spices 

214.  Salt 

0215.  Sales  of  Sugar 
0216.  Sales  of  Spices 
0217.  Sales  of  Salt 

Cans  (To  be  charged  against  each  Product) 

218.  Cans  Used 

219.  Cans  Wasted  and  Spoiled 
0220.  Sales  of  Cans 


LIABILITIES 

Accounts  Payable 

50.  Accounts  Payable  (Control) 

51.  Excise  Tax  Payable  on  Sales 

52.  Claims  Payable 

53.  Accrued  Payroll — Factories 

54.  Dividends  Payable — Preferred  Stock 

55.  Dividends  Payable — Common  Stock 


Direct  Labor  (To  be  charged  against  each  Product) 

221.  Receiving 

222.  Repairing 

223.  Processing — Piece  Work 

224.  Processing — Day  Work 

225.  Stacking 

226.  Supervision,  Direct 

226a.  Insurance — Workmen’s  Compensation 
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Cut  out 


the  WASTE 


H  In  your  Production  Capacity 
■■  in  your  Payroll  Expense 
in  your  Power  Consumption 
Hi  in  Low  Quality  Product 


LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT  REDUCES 
COST  AND  INCREASES  CAPACITY:— 
makes  a  finer  product  easier  to  produce ! 


COMPLETE  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products— and  each  unit  a 
Profit-Increasing  Installation.  Ask  for  Catalog. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.  KOOK.MORE 
INDIANAPOLIS,  »  »  INDIANA  ^^oiLS 


You  Wouldn^t  Put  a 
Ford  Part  in  a 
Rolls  Roycel 

The  same  thing  applies  to  your 
graders.  We  design  and  build  our 
machines  better  and  suggest  that  you 
get  genuine  repair  parts  for  them. 

Use  Sinclair-Scott  parts  for  Sinclair- 
Scott  Company'^s  graders. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

The  Original  Grader  House. 

BALTIMORE,  »  MARYLAND 


TOMATO  SEED 

CeHified  MARGLOBE 
CeHified  RUTGERS 
BROWN’S  SPECIAL 
TRI-STATE  BALTIMORE 

Proven  varieties  for  canning,  germination  tested  and  approved  by  the 
seed  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Grown  and  saved 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  prices.  {Special  discount  to  members.) 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
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Rental  Expense — Factory 

*  (General  Overhead — To  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  total 
amount  of  the  Direct  Factory  Payroll  of  each  Product  against 
the  total  number  of  cases  of  each  Finished  Product) 

227.  Rent 

228.  Maintenance  and  Repairs  to  Buildings 

229.  Taxes  on  Buildings 

230.  Insurance  on  Buildings 

231.  Depreciation  on  Buildings 

232.  Heat,  Light,  Power,  and  Water 
Machinery  and  Equipment  Expense — Factory 

♦(General  Overhead — To  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  total 
amount  of  the  Direct  Factory  Payroll  of  each  Product  against 
the  total  number  of  cases  of  each  Finished  Product) 

233.  Rental  of  Equipment 

234.  Maintenance  and  Repairs  of  Machinery  and  Equipment 

235.  Taxes  on  Machinery  and  Equipment 

236.  Insurance  on  Machinery  and  Equipment 

237.  Depreciation  on  Machinery  and  Equipment 

238.  Oil  and  Grease 

239.  Sundry  Factory  Supplies 

MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  (In  Stock) 

300.  Sugar 

301.  Spices 

302.  Salt 

303.  Freight  In — Condiments 

304.  Cans 

305.  Freight  and  Demurrage  In  on  Cans 

306.  Unloading  and  Storing  Cans — Labor 

307.  Labels 

308.  Freight  In  on  Labels 

309.  Shipping  Cases 

310.  Freight  In  on  Shipping  Cases 

311.  Other  Manufacturing  Supplies 

312.  Seed  and  Plants 

NOTE:  Explanation  of  0  before  a  fisure  means  that  it  is  a  credit  account. 

CHART  OF  ACCOUNTS— GENERAL  LEDGER 
Part  3 

Merchandise  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts 

INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ON  SALES 

Sales 

100.  Sales  (Own  Products — Name  of  each  Product) 

101.  Sales  (Outside  Products — Name  of  each  Product) 
Deductions  from  Sales 

(To  be  deducted  against  each  Product  Sold) 

102.  Returned  Goods 

103.  Allowances  (Freight,  etc.) 

104.  Adjustments 

105.  Excise  Tax  on  Sales 

106.  Volume  Rebates 

106a.  Cash  Discount  on  Sales 
Transportation  on  Merchandise  Shipped 
(To  be  charged  against  each  Product  Sold) 

107.  Freight 

108.  Truck 

109.  Express 

110.  Parcel  Post 
Labels  and  Shipping  Caees 

111.  Labels 

112.  Shipping  Cases 

Selling  Expense  (To  be  charged  against  each  Product  Sold) 

113.  Commission — Brokers 


METHOD 

NOTE  • — Percentage  of  Total  Expenses  Based  on  Total  Direct  Factory 
Payroll  Monthly. 

Divide  the  total  expense  for  the  month  by  the  total  Direct  Factory  Payroll 
of  each  Product  for  the  Month. 

EXAMPLE 

Rental  Expenses  ($400.00) -r- Tomatoes  Direct  Labor  ($4,000.00)  =Perccntage 
(10%). 

This  percentage  is  the  ratio  of  the  rental  expenses  to  the  total  monthly 
Direct  Factory  Payroll  for  canned  Tomatoes. 


Factory  Warehouse,  Depot,  Shipping,  and 
Miscellaneous  Expenses 

♦(Total  amount  of  Expenses  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
number  of  cases  of  each  Product  Sold) 

114.  Salaries — Stock  Clerks 

115.  Packing  and  Shipping  Labor 

116.  Labeling 

117.  Other  Packing,  Shipping  Supplies,  Glue,  etc. 

118.  Taxes  on  Stock 

119.  Insurance  on  Stock 

120.  Outside  Storage  Expense  (Other  than  Depots) 

121.  Cartage  and  Trucking  (Outside) 

122.  Automobile  and  Trucking  Expenses  (Own) 

Administrative  and  Office  Expenses 

123.  Salaries — Executives 

124.  Salaries — Stenographers  and  Clerical 

125.  Traveling  Expense 

126.  Entertainment  Expense 

127.  Postage 

128.  Stationery  and  Office  Supplies 

129.  Telephone  and  Telegi-aph 

130.  Subscriptions  and  Dues 

131.  Donations 

132.  Legal  Expense 

133.  Conventions  and  Conferences 

134.  Patent  Expense 

135.  Auditing 

136.  Advertising 

137.  Miscellaneous  Expenses 

Rental  Expense 

138.  Rent  (Other  than  Factory) 

139.  Maintenance  and  Repairs  to  Buildings 

(Other  than  Factory) 

140.  Taxes  on  Buildings  (Other  than  Factory) 

141.  Insurance  on  Buildings  (Other  than  Factory) 

142.  Depreciation  on  Buildings  (Other  than  Factory) 

143.  Heat,  Light,  Power,  and  Water  (Other  than  Factory) 

Fui-niture,  Fixtures  and  Equipment  Expense 

144.  Maintenance  and  Repairs 

145.  Taxes 

146.  Insurance 

147.  Depreciation 

Miscellaneous 

148.  Samples  (Name  of  each  Product) 

149.  Losses  on  Finished  Goods  (Swells,  Spoils,  etc.)  — 

(Name  of  each  Product) 

150.  Bad  Debts 


OTHER  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
Other  Income 

151.  Rent  Received 

152.  Interest  Received 

Other  Expenses 

153.  Inventory  Adjustments — Finished  Goods 

(Name  of  each  Product) 

154.  Capital  Stock  Tax  (Federal) 

155.  State  Taxes  (Franchise  on  Income) 

156.  Social  Security  Tax  (Federal) 

157.  Social  Security  Tax  (State) 

158.  Interest  Paid 


METHOD 

NOTE  * — Percentage  of  Total  Expenses  Based  on  Number  of  Cases  of  Each 
Product  Sold  Monthly. 

Divide  the  total  expenses  for  the  month  by  the  number  of  cases  of  each 
product  sold. 

EXAMPLE 

Expenses  ($1,000.00) -j-number  of  cans  of  each  product  sold  (40,000  cases)  = 
Percentage  (2%%  or  2^  cents  per  case). 

This  percentage  is  the  ratio  of  the  monthly  expenses  to  the  number  of  cases 
of  each  product  sold. 
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PIPE  BLANCHER  for 

PEAS,  BEANS  Eic. 


The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Pipe  Blancher  was  designed  and  built 
to  fulfill  a  demand  for  a  Blancher  which  could  be  sterilized  com¬ 
pletely.  The  PIPE  BLANCHER  consists  of:  a  Blanching  Unit  with 
heat  controls  and  variable 
time  devices;  an  Inlet  Unit 
which  receives  food  at  any 
point  in  plant;  a  Washing 
and  Discharge  Unit  which 
thoroughly  washes  and  dis¬ 
charges  at  any  point  in  the 
plant.  Note  the  flexibility 
in  plant  layout  and  design 
in  illustration  to  the  right. 


HYDRAULIC  ELEVATOR  and  WASHER 

for  PEAS,  BEANS,  Whole  GRAIN  CORN,  Etc. 


Washes  &  Conveys  ANY  Distance 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Hydraulic  Elevator  &  Washer  gives 
the  canners  the  first  water  conveyor  and  elevator  and  washer 
combined  at  a  price  that  the  canner  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
which  will  elevate  to  any  height  any  length  at  any  capacity. 
You  STERILIZE,  not  pasteurize,  both  pump  and  tubes  with 
steam  under  boiler  pressure. 

PERUMfHMtMMI 

Dcanning\#  machinery 

Single  Vnit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant" 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 

Pacific  Coast  Office;  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Northwest:  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co., 

3150  Elliott  Ave.,  Seattle,  Washington. 


Belt  Driven  shown,  also  built  Motor  Driven 
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Coperative  Advertising 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note. 


AS  secretaries  and  leading  canners  consider  what 
they  may  do  or  may  be  done  toward  populariz- 
/  \  ing  a  certain  item  in  the  canning  trade  they 

are  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  where  they  had  better 
start.  In  the  first  place  if  a  group  is  back  of  the 
movement  the  ideas  of  each  must  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  and  suggestion  made  by  them  weighed  and 
debated  pro  and  con  before  adoption.  Finally  one 
usually  decides  to  get  out  product  information  for  the 
consumer.  Generally  the  average  housewife  is  anxious 
to  learn  of  newer  and  better  ways  to  prepare  common 
dishes  for  her  table.  If  these  show  the  way  to  greater 
economy  in  serving  food  she  is  better  satisfied  than 
usual. 

In  one  particular  at  least,  the  California  Lima  Bean 
Growers  Association  has  done  a  good  job.  They  have 
prepared  and  distributed  an  eight  page  leaflet  folded 
twice  that  is  certainly  crammed  with  useful  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  housewife.  Quite  aptly  they  title  the  pub¬ 
lication,  “Things  you  ought  to  know  about  California 
Seaside  Limas.”  Immediately  after  the  title  they  give 
a  basic  recipe.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  this,  the 
usefulness  of  any  recipe  publication  is  enhanced.  If 
you  are  planning  on  putting  out  any  literature,  on  a 
product  in  connection  with  which  a  basic  recipe  is 
helpful  to  the  one  unacquainted  with  your  product,  be 
sure  to  supply  such  a  recipe. 

In  spite  of  suggestions  made  time  and  again  by 
leaders  in  the  canning  industry,  it  is  not  expected  that 
you  will  see  this  year  any  concerted  movement,  within 
a  canning  commodity  industry,  for  the  popularization 
of  that  product.  This  being  the  case,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is  and  always  has  been,  it’s  up  to  a  few 
forward-looking  canners  to  start  the  movement  toward 
such  an  event  by  persuading  several  friends  to  act  in 
concert  in  connection  with  more  widespread,  inexpen¬ 
sive  transmittal  of  product  information  to  the  house¬ 
wives  of  the  country. 

Take  for  instance  the  matter  of  canned  corn  on  the 
cob.  For  years  a  food  novelty  has  been  golden  bantam 
or  yellow  evergreen  corn  on  the  ear  in  cans,  for  serv¬ 
ing  out  of  sweet  corn  season.  Last  summer  a  certain 
wholesale  grocer  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted 
bought  several  hundred  cases  of  yellow  corn  on  the  ear, 
in  cans,  and  did  so  against  his  better  judgment,  al¬ 
though  extensive  retail  work  had  been  done  during  the 
spring,  and  many  retail  customers  were  on  the  dotted 


line  with  evidence  of  their  willingness  to  take  a  chance 
in  stocking  a  product  apparently  rather  high  in  price 
at  retail.  The  corn  arrived  in  early  fall  and  retail 
orders  were  delivered.  Then  the  repeat  orders  started 
coming  in.  On  the  first  of  March  this  wholesale  grocer 
refused  an  order  for  fifty  cases  from  a  single  retail 
grocer,  alloting  him  only  twenty  cases  and  retaining 
twenty  more  cases  with  which  to  take  care  of  smaller 
repeat  orders.  No  more  of  this  corn  will  be  available 
until  next  fall. 

Of  course  you  can  buy  a  dozen  ears  of  yellow  ban¬ 
tam  corn  on  the  cob,  fresh  from  the  fields  at  low  prices 
for  a  few  days  during  the  green  corn  season.  Earlier 
the  consumer  wishing  to  serve  delicious  bantam  corn 
pays  about  five  cents  an  ear  and  does  not  mind  it  so 
much.  Not  at  all  if  income  permits  such  table  expen¬ 
ditures.  Suppose  several  canners  packing  yellow  corn 
on  the  cob  were  to  face  an  unusually  large  production 
for  several  years.  Certainly  in  the  course  of  events  a 
surplus  would  be  canned.  In  such  an  event,  this  can¬ 
ned  food  would  be  sold  at  a  loss  in  order  that  stocks  be 
cleared  from  warehouses.  Why  not  postpone  that  day 
for  several  years  at  least,  and  get  canners  of  this  spe¬ 
cialty  together  in  the  production  of  literature  for  the 
consumer  which  will  tell  clearly,  and  in  an  interesting 
manner,  all  about  the  place  of  canned  corn  on  the  cob 
in  the  average  menu.  Let  this  literature  be  nothing 
more  at  first  than  a  simple  recipe  leaflet  carrying  the 
story  of  canned  corn  on  the  cob.  If  a  half  dozen  can¬ 
ners  subscribe  to  the  effort  some  little  space  can  be 
taken  for  the  telling  of  the  story  of  varieties  of  yellow 
corn  for  canning.  It’s  probable  more  than  one  variety 
will  be  canned  by  a  half  dozen  or  more  canners,  but  all 
will  pack  a  quality  grade  as  far  as  possible.  All  will 
exercise  the  best  judgment  they  can  regarding  the 
proper  time  at  which  the  pack  should  be  put  in  cans. 
Principal  varieties  for  canning  may  be  described  at 
length,  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  care  given  to  the  pick¬ 
ing  of  all  corn  for  canning  at  just  the  right  time  so 
that  nothing  but  the  best,  fanciest  ears  are  canned. 
And  so  one  may  go  on  at  length  while  editing  this 
consumer  leaflet. 

Suppose  several  new  wholesale  customers  are  se¬ 
cured  on  this  item  for  fall  delivery.  Probably  the 
majority  of  them  have  not  been  carrying  it  in  stock 
except,  in  small  quantities  for  a  few  particular  cus¬ 
tomers.  After  orders  are  placed  by  the  wholesale 
buyer  for  fall  delivery,  he  will  promptly  forget  about 
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SCOTT  Improved 
VINERS  and 

Scott  Improved  Viners  are  built  to  vine  1936 
Quality  of  Green  Peas  and  Lima  Beans.  Timken 
Bearing  equipped  for  smooth,  low  power  operation. 
Speed  of  outer  and  beater  cylinders  and  pitch  of 
beaters  adjusted  for  clean  vining  and  minimum 
injury  to  even  the  smallest  peas.  Get  Scott 
Improved  Green  Pea  Viners  for  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Scott  “white  style”  Viner  Feeder.  The  origin¬ 
al  steel  bottomed  Feeders.  Light,  easy  running 
and  durable.  They  improve  the  operation  of 
any  viner. 


FEEDERS 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINER 


No  change  in  principle  in  over  35  years  —  the  impact 
principle  —  the  only  known  method  of  threshing 
green  peas  in  the  vine  BUT  IMPROVED  and  RE¬ 
FINED 


Manufdctured  by 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Single  or  Double  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 

Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morrai  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS.  Morral,  Ohio 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc, 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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how  well  the  boys  on  his  sales  force  will  be  expected 
to  do  while  selling  this  new  canned  corn  product  to 
their  customers.  Think  how  they  would  be  helped  in 
securing  bookings  from  retailers  if  they  had  a  few  of 
these  suggested  recipe  leaflets  to  pass  among  their 
trade.  Think  how  this  retail  trade  would  whoop  up 
the  sales  of  canned  corn  on  the  ear  if  in  each  case  of 
twenty-four  cans  shipped  in  the  fall  were  packed  four 
dozen  recipe  leaflets  telling  about  the  product.  Think 
how  much  more  canned  corn  of  all  sorts  would  be  sold 
if  all  retail  grocers  were  sold  on  the  idea  of  offerings 
of  this  canned  food  as  soon  as  the  corn  on  the  cob 
season  was  at  height  or  just  past  it.  Canned  corn 
should  be  displayed  in  connection  with  green  corn  on 
the  cob  whenever  this  product  is  high  in  price,  because 
of  its  scarcity  or  low  in  quality  because  of  the  time  of 
year  during  which  it  is  being  offered  in  a  particular 
market. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  let  a  half  dozen  corn 
or  peas  or  tomato  canners  get  together  and  decide  that 
co-operatively  they  can  help  one  another  sell  more 
goods  profitably.  No  one  can  deny  the  worth  of  such 
merchandising  efforts  as  I  have  described.  No  one  can 
seriously  question  the  practicability  or  desirability  of 
several  canners  getting  together  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  more  and  better  advertising  material  for  less 
money  than  each  alone  would  have  to  pay.  Suppose 
such  a  small  group  decide  they  will  have  prepared  for 
all  just  a  simple  product  recipe  leaflet.  Suppose  they 
go  only  a  step  further  and  determine  that  the  sales  of 
each  would  be  benefited  if  all  had  an  inexpensive  litho¬ 
graphed  window  trim  set  to  furnish  their  customers  in 
the  fall. 

From  such  action  might  easily  spring  so  many  indi¬ 
vidual  benefits  that  in  a  year  or  two  more  and  more 
within  the  industry  might  believe  that  co-operative 
selling  as  well  as  advertising  would  pay.  Giant  oaks 
from  little  acorns  grow,  so  might  a  movement  started 
in  a  small  way  among  a  few  canners  of  a  single  com¬ 
modity  grow  and  grow  until  all  within  the  product 
industry  would  be  immensely  benefited.  With  such  a 
thought  only  in  the  background,  however,  dozens  of 
canners  in  dozens  of  commodities  can  well  afford  to 
seriously  consider  the  co-operative  preparation  of  re¬ 
cipe  leaflets,  window  trims,  advertising  broadsides  for 
shipping  containers,  store  hangers  and  store  helps  of 
many  kinds. 

First  of  all  those  concerned  will  want  to  adopt  a 
common  insignia  for  the  goods  packed  by  all  in  the 
group.  You  need  not  be  so  ambitious  as  to  call  yours 
an  association  but  you  should  have  some  common 
trademark  to  be  carried  on  the  goods  packed  by  all  the 
members  of  your  group  under  a  uniform  quality  grad¬ 
ing.  Right  here  may  be  found  the  most  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  to  common  action  for  the  good  of  all  but  I  think 
not.  Canners  as  a  whole  like  others  in  other  lines  have 
profited  from  adversity.  Meeting  after  meeting  has 
been  attended  by  men  unaccustomed  to  group  action. 
Benefits  to  all  have  been  imposed  on  canners  and  will¬ 
ingly  borne.  From  the  experience  of  many,  from  the 
advice  of  trade  papers  looking  to  further  your  best 
interests  as  a  whole  you  have  learned  in  the  past  the 
value  of  co-operative  actions  of  many  sorts.  Put  this 


force  to  work  for  you  this  year  in  the  building  of  a 
co-operative  group  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit 
in  advertising  the  product  you  specialize  in  packing. 
Help  others  to  help  you  merchandise  your  pack  more 
progressively  this  fall.  Forget  state  associations,  for¬ 
get  any  help  you  may  expect  from  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  merchandising  your  pack,  help  yourself  and 
just  a  few  others.  Do  this  for  only  a  single  season 
and  you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  recruits  you  will  gain 
for  a  like  plan  in  1937-38  selling  season. 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 

INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

FEBRUARY  17 — ^“Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Green  Peas”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — “Hybrid  Sweet  Corn”  by  Glen  Smith,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  Purdue  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  2 — ^“Tomato  Varieties  and  Fertilizers”  by  C.  B. 

Sayre,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

MARCH  9 — ^“Experiments  with  Derris  as  a  Control  for  the 

Pea  Aphid”  by  J.  E.  Dudley  and  Associates. 

MARCH  16 — “Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Control”  by  G.  W.  Keitt,  Col¬ 

lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  23 — ^“Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Beans”  by 

J.  C.  Walker,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  30 — “Cost  Accounting”  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Director 

Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  A. 

APRIL  6 — ^“Improvement  in  Picking  Methods”  (Tomatoes) 

by  George  Roush,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

APRIL  13 — “Progress  in  Cherry  Juice  Experiments”  by 

W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

APRIL  20 — ^“Competition  Between  Truck  Crop  Beans  and 

Canned  Beans”  by  F.  W.  Geise,  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Can  Company. 

APRIL  27 — ^“Relative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Pro¬ 
ducing  a  Vacuum  in  Canned  Meats”  by  L.  G. 
Weiner,  Research  Laboratory,  American  Can 
Company. 

MAY  4 — “A  New  Blanching  Procedure”  (Peas)  by  E.  F. 

Kohman,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

MAY  11 — “Enamel-lined  Cans  for  Use  in  Canning  Meats” 

by  G.  V.  Hallman,  Research  Department,  Conti- 
tinental  Can  Company. 

MAY  18 — ^“Grading  of  Cabbage”  (Kraut)  by  M.  W.  Baker, 

Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

MAY  25 — “Color  of  Canned  Beets”  by  B.  W.  Blair,  Research 

Department,  American  Can  Company. 

JUNE  1 — ^“Sorting  and  Trimming”  (Tomatoes)  by  Wm.  H. 

Harrison,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

JUNE  8 — ^“Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning”  by 

E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  15 — ^“Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree, 

JUNE  29 — ^“Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 
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CONSIDER  YOUR 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

When  Planning 
ALTERATIONS 
ADDITIONS  AND 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES 

Let  US  advise  you,  without  charge  how 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


HANSEN 

PEA  I 

and 

BEAN  1 

FILLERS 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  lA 


For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accur¬ 
ately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particul¬ 
arly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  mac¬ 
hines  for  number  10  cans. 


HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer,  uses  hot  water ^  then 
stmm  and  water  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife-edged  streams  of  water,  like 
^  hrush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu- 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  from  any  angle. 
"W  I  Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 

No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 

For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  machines,  write  for  catalog. 

Hansen  Canning  Mach.,  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


A  BERRY  CANNERY  OF  dehydrator  is  being  considered 
for  Paradise,  California.  Plans  are  being  handled  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  Carl  Heinke,  Perry  Noble, 

S.  E.  Shull,  L,  M.  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Josie  Nielsen. 

*  *  * 

CRAMPTON  CANNERIES,  INC.,  Celina,  Ohio,  will  open  a 
branch  factory  at  Decatur,  Indiana,  to  can  tomatoes. 

*  *  * 

MUTUAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Anaheim,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  marketing  a  liquid  fruit  pectin  in  8  ounce 
cans,  the  contents  of  which  should  average  22  glasses. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  their  Spring 
Meeting  at  the  Claypoole  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  April 
23rd  and  24th.  Because  of  the  Association’s  activities 
in  attempting  to  improve  the  tomato  price  situation,  a 
particularly  large  attendance  is  looked  for. 

*  *  * 

HOVDEN  FOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Monterey,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  packers  of  sardines,  have  purchased  the 
Alaskan  cannery  ship  Mazama,  from  the  Maxama 
Steamship  Company. 

*  *  4i 

SOUTHERN  PACKAGE  CORPORATION,  Hazelhurst,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  have  purchased  the  canning  plant  at  Hazel¬ 
hurst,  formerly  operated  by  H.  A.  Shaver  Canning 
Company,  Lakeland,  Florida.  It  is  reported  that  the 
new  owners  will  lease  the  plant  to  canning  interests 
for  the  canning  of  tomatoes.  It  is  further  understood 
that  the  plant  will  be  remodeled  and  the  present 
capacity  of  45,000  cases  per  season,  is  to  be  increased, 
and  equipment  for  the  handling  of  other  products 
added. 

*  *  * 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY,  Berlin,  Wisconsin, 
manufacturers  of  a  full  line  of  canning  machinery, 
have  established  a  Pacific  Coast  branch  office  at  155 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  with  Mr.  Dalton 
B.  Chapman  in  charge.  Mr.  Chapman  is  the  son  of 
Frank  D.  Chapman,  President  of  the  company.  Having 
been  “bred  to  the  business”,  he  has  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  phases  of  the  industry  and  is  well  qualified  for 
the  position.  Representation  has  also  been  established 
in  the  Northwest  through  the  Duncan  Equipment  & 
Supply  Company,  3150  Elliott  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

*  * 

CALIFORNIA  OLIVE  ASSOCIATION,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  held  its  quarterly  meeting  at  Los 
Angeles  late  in  March,  taking  up  market  and  legisla¬ 
tive  problems.  The  movement  of  ripe  canned  olives  in 
January  was  larger  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
month  a  year  ago,  which  in  turn,  had  shown  a  gain  of 
one-third  over  the  1934  month. 


NEW  TUBING  INCREASES  THERMOMETER 
READABILITY 

All  Taylor  Instrument 
Thermometers  for  the  can¬ 
ning  and  packing  industries 
are  now  being  equipped  with  a 
uniquely  designed  thermome¬ 
ter  tube  which  is  extremely 
easy  to  read — a  quality  which 
always  has  been  notoriously 
lacking  in  this  type  of  instru¬ 
ment. 

This  new  thermometer  tub¬ 
ing,  known  as  BINOC,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  outstanding 
achievement  of  modern  op¬ 
tical  science.  Advantages  of 
the  design  include :  More  than 
twice  the  accustomed  angle  of 
vision  combined  with  high 
magnification  of  mercury  col¬ 
umn.  Binocular  vision  (i.  e., 
readibility  with  both  eyes)  at 
normal  or  greater  than  nor¬ 
mal  distances ;  whereas  it  previously  was  necessary  to 
stoop  and  squint.  Triple-lens  construction  gathers 
three  times  as  much  light  and  concentrates  it  behind 
mercury  column,  making  the  column  stand  out  in  sharp 
relief.  Confusing  empty-bore  reflections  are  elimin¬ 
ated  by  the  scientifically  determined  lens-angle  and  ex¬ 
tended  opaque  background. 

The  legibility  of  these  new  Taylor  Industrial  Ther¬ 
mometers  is  further  improved  by  the  bold,  black 
numerals  and  graduations  on  the  cream-tinted,  non¬ 
tarnishing  scale. 

Write  to  the  Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York,  will  gladly  furnish  descriptive 
literature. 

GLENBEULAH  CANNING  COMPANY,  Glenbeulah,  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  been  awarded  a  plaque  in  recognition  of  the 
fine  record  established  during  the  canners  “No  Acci¬ 
dent”  contest,  which  ran  for  six  months,  beginning 
June  1st  and  ending  November  30th,  1935. 

MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE,  patent  and  trademark 
lawyers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  have  announced  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  them  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Dugan  and  Henry 
S.  Morton,  formerly  members  of  the  Examining  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  The  company  is 
celebrating  its  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  this  year. 

EMERY  WEICHEL  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
George  S.  Wenger  as  Secretary  of  the  Gypsum  Canning 
Company,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wenger  recently 
resigned  from  the  secretaryship  of  the  company  to  give 
his  full  time  to  the  managing  of  the  newly  formed  Lake 
Erie  Canning  Company  at  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
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THE  BUSINESS  of  Contintental  Can  Company,  Inc., 
continues  to  show  improvement,  with  dollar  can  sales 
for  the  first  two  months  of  1936  over  19  per  cent  ahead 
of  the  same  period  last  year. 

*  *  * 

DEXTER  FRASER,  known  as  the  “King  of  Lanai,”  ar¬ 
rived  recently  at  San  Francisco  from  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
He  won  the  royal  soubriquet  by  virtue  of  being  superin¬ 
tendent  of  production  over  the  20,000  acres  of  pine¬ 
apples  on  the  island  of  that  name  owned  by  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd. 

*  *  * 

GEORGE  E.  STOCKING  is  dead.  Word  comes  to  The 
Canning  Trade  from  Mr.  Fred  J.  Strong  of  the  Crary 
Brokerage  Company,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  who  was 
a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Stocking.  Mr.  Strong 
writes :  “Our  canning  industry  has  lost  another  notable 
figure,  George  E.  Stocking,  having  passed  away  at  his 
residence  in  Rochelle,  Illinois,  March  23rd.  George 
Stocking  was  essentially  a  big  man  and  up  until  the 
last  two  years  has  been  an  important  factor.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  business  career  he  was  a  banker  and 
heavily  interested  in  agriculture.  He  became  associated 
with  the  late  Peter  Hohenadle,  this  association  con¬ 
tinuing  until  the  latter’s  death.  At  one  time  the  P. 
Hohenadle  Jr.  Canning  Company  was  the  largest 
canner  of  corn  in  the  United  States.  For  some  years 
after  Mr.  Hohenadle’s  death,  Mr.  Stocking  operated 
the  George  E.  Stocking  Canning  factory  at  Rochelle. 
Both  Hohenadle  and  Stocking  plants  are  now  part  of 
the  Mid-West  Canning  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation.  In  1916  and  17,  Mr. 
Stocking  was  a  business  partner  of  mine  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  highly  successful  concern  known  as  the 
Rochelle  Packing  Company.  In  association  with  the 
late  Royal  Clark,  Mr.  Stocking  helped  organize  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Wisconsin  Canneries,  now  affiliated  with  the 
Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  serving  as  Vice- 
President  and  General  Sales  Manager  from  1922  to 
1930,  when  he  retired  from  the  company.  Mr.  Stock¬ 
ing  was  a  pioneer  in  the  production  of  green  asparagus 
and  in  1923  organized  the  Rochelle  Asparagus  Com¬ 
pany  in  which  he  was  still  a  heavy  stockholder  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

“He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  James 
Winslow,  and  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Beth  Borden, 
all  residing  in  Rochelle. 

“As  all  his  acquaintances  knew,  George  Stocking  was 
a  man  with  many  splendid  qualities  and  the  industry 
will  miss  him.  George  was  72  years  old,  having  been 
born  on  January  2nd,  1864.” 

*  *  * 

central  FLORIDA  CANNERS,  INC.,  have  established  a 
plant  at  Wauchula,  Florida,  which  is  now  being 
equipped  with  machinery  for  the  canning  of  Grape¬ 
fruit  and  Juice,  Tomatoes,  Strawberries,  Fish,  Meats 
and  Preserves.  Clyde  E.  Everhart  is  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Company. 

«  *  • 

CARL  R.  SCHMIDT,  Vice-President  of  the  Schmidt 
Lithograph  Company,  San  Francisco,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Sprague-Sells 
Universal  Corn  Cutter 


Modernization  is  more  than 
making  a  plant  look  modern 
—  more  than  new  buildings 
and  a  clean  looking  plant.  It’s 
the  canner’s  short  cut  to 
profits  through  new  econom¬ 
ical  equipment. 


The  CanneKs 
Short  Cut  to  Profits 


The  UNIVERSAL  Corn  Cutter 

for  example,  has  more  than  paid  for 
itself  in  a  single  season  time  after  time. 
It’s  the  only  machine  that  successfully 
cuts  corn  for  both  whole  grain  and 
cream  style  packing. 


5%  to  15%  GREATER  YIELD 

Users  report  5%  to  15%  more  yield 
with  Universals  and  that  quality  is 
'^stepped  up”,  too;  resulting  in  greater 
profits  and  satisfaction  all  along  the 
line — from  you  to  the  consumer. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  the  complete  story 
of  this  sensational  money-maker. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send  me 

CH  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 
Q  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 


DISTRIBUTORS  CLASSIFIED  IN  PATMAN  BILL 
AMENDMENT 

IDESPREAD  interest,  among  manufacturers 
as  well  as  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  has 
developed  in  an  amendment  to  the  Patman  Bill 
in  the  House  in  which  the  corporate  chains,  for  the 
purpose  of  classification  by  sellers,  are  designated  as 
retailers.  The  new  amendment  provides  that  the 
classification  of  a  distributor  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  his  selling  rather  than  by  that  of  his  buy¬ 
ing.  The  paragraph  in  question  reads  as  follows : 

“(1)  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
or  require  differentials  as  between  purchasers  depend¬ 
ing  solely  upon  whether  they  purchase  for  resale  to 
wholesalers,  to  retailers,  or  to  consumers,  or  for  use  in 
further  manufacture ;  for  the  purpose  of  such  classifi¬ 
cation  of  customers  as  wholesalers,  or  jobbers  or  retail¬ 
ers  the  character  of  the  selling  of  the  purchaser  and 
not  the  buying  shall  determine  the  classification,  and 
any  purchaser  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  a 
subsidiary  or  affiliated  concern  or  broker,  does  both  a 
wholesale  and  retail  business  shall,  irrespective  of 
quantity  purchased,  be  classified:  (1)  as  a  wholesaler 
on  purchases  for  sale  to  retail  dealers  only,  not  owned 
or  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  purchaser, 
and:  (2)  as  a  retailer  on  purchases  for  sale  to  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

The  foregoing,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  make  cor¬ 
porate  chain  systems,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  their 
purchases,  buy  on  a  retail  basis.  Its  effect  upon  vol¬ 
untary  chains,  due  to  the  “direct  or  indirect  control” 
feature,  is  problematical. 

The  bill  in  its  amended  form  reverses  the  traditional 
procedure  in  American  jurisprudence,  inasmuch  as  a 
reported  violator  is  deemed  guilty  until  he  can  prove 
his  innocence. 

The  Robinson  bill  in  the  Senate,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  revised  Patman 
bill,  which  will  tend  to  place  the  corporate  chains  right 
“behind  the  eight  ball,”  with  respect  to  their  quantity 
discounts  as  well  as  their  collection  of  brokerage. 

The  Patman  bill  has  also  been  amended  to  provide 
for  so-called  “necessitous”  price  variations,  with  simi¬ 
lar  amendments  looked  for  in  the  Robinson  bill. 

The  line-up  of  food  trade  factors  remains  unaffected, 
with  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association  lined  up  staunchly 
in  support  of  the  bill,  and  numerous  other  food  trade 
associations  opposing. 

Interests  which  have  consistently  opposed  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  bills  will  press  for  amendments  to  the 
Robinson  Bill  in  the  Senate. 


A  strong  attack  on  the  entire  fair  trade  legislative 
campaign  was  launched  this  week  by  First  National 
Stores,  New  England  chain,  which  alleged  that  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  bills  will  penalize  effi¬ 
cient  distribution  and  add  some  $750,000,000  to 
America’s  annual  food  bill. 

Wholesale  grocers  who  have  been  opposing  the 
Robinson-Patman  bills,  favoring  in  their  stead  con¬ 
structive  co-operative  trade  action  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Committee,  now 
have  a  new  worry  on  their  hands,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  Congressman  Patman  to  introduce  further 
legislation  to  restrict  manufacturers  to  manufacturing, 
wholesalers  to  wholesaling,  and  retailers  to  retailing. 
Just  what  such  a  law  would  do  to  the  minor  manufac¬ 
turing  and  private  label  activities  of  wholesale  grocers 
can  readily  be  imagined,  while  a  complete  upset  in 
corporate  chain  operating  procedure  would  be  a 
certainty. 

Insofar  as  the  interstate  vs.  intrastate  angle  remains 
in  its  present  state,  it  appears  that  any  of  the  proposed 
legislation  means  further  disturbance  to  the  competi¬ 
tive  position,  with  new  problems  that  bid  fair  to  out¬ 
weigh  those  which  the  proposed  legislation  is  ostensibly 
designed  to  remedy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  demand  of  retail  grocers  for 
amendment  to  the  Robinson-Patman  bills  to  protect  the 
present  status  of  grocers’  associations,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  manufacturer  support,  marks  the  first  admis¬ 
sion  by  any  of  the  proponents  of  these  bills  that  their 
provisions  were  anything  less  than  perfect. 

While  it  would  appear  that  tax  measures  promise  to 
keep  Congress  busy  for  a  good  part  of  the  remaining 
days  of  the  session,  reports  from  usually  well-informed 
quarters  indicate  that  the  Robinson-Patman  bills  will 
probably  come  to  a  vote  before  adjournment. 

FRUIT  JUICE  RULING 

ATIONAL  -  AMERICAN  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  recently  communicated  with  Dr.  W. 
G.  Campbell,  chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration,  regarding  the  new  ruling  on  preparation  and 
labeling  of  fruit  juices,  asking  interpretations.  The 
labeling  provisions  in  particular  has  aroused  interest, 
a  number  of  wholesale  grocers  informing  the  associa¬ 
tion  that  their  labels  are  prepared  far  in  advance  of 
packing,  and  also  stating  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
know  in  advance  what  percentage  of  sugar  should  be 
used  in  fruit  juices,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  products 
grown  throughout  the  country  are  not  uniform  in 
sweetness  because  of  crop  conditions  beyond  the  con- 
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YOU  OWE  IT  TO  YOUR 
GROWERS 

To  Furnish  tomato  plants  with  a  record 
of  hish  production  and  high  quality. 
The  integrity  of  STOKES  MASTER 
MARGLOBE  is  assured  because  it  is 
the  product  of  an  eight  year  breeding 
program.  It  is  looked  on  by  the  can¬ 
ning  trade  as  one  of  the  most  depend¬ 
able  varieties. 

Plants  of  this  distinguished  strain  will 
soon  be  available  in  carload  quantities 
from  several  well  known  Georgia  plant 
growers.  The  list  of  those  who  have 
purchased  this  seed  from  our  company 
in  1936  is  now  available  to  all  interest¬ 
ed  packers. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Seed  Breeders  di  Growers 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


MODERN 

GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINC  CD. 


Herman  Eamse  s  Presi-. 

E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza  t S^5-/SP^G 


MORE  PEAS 

per  TON 

WITH  IDEAL 

Vine  Separation 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINER 
FEEDER  with  VINE  DISTRI- 
BUTOR  separates  the  vines 
giving  a  continuous  even  feed 
to  the  viner,  permitting  an 
even  operating  speed,  saving 
power  and  labor. 

Large  forkfuls  of  peas  can  be  fed  to  the 
machine  which  will  automatically  separate 
the  load  eliminating  bunching  and  rolling, 
assuring  a  thorough  thrashing  of  peas  out 
of  the  vines  with  minimum  of  breakage, 
resulting  in  more  peas,  particularly  of  the 
smaller  sizes,  per  ton  of  vines. 

The  feeding  end  is  about  twenty  inches 
lower  than  the  viner  to  make  pitching 
easier.  The  distributor  is  pivoted  so 
that  the  discharge  end  automatically 
raises  when  too  large  a  load  is  fed.  Any 
load  that  can  enter  between  the  distri¬ 
butor  and  conveyor  will  pass  into  the 
viner  without  clogging. 

Can  be  installed  on  any  viner. 

Over  3000  in  use. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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trol  of  the  packer  or  his  distributor.  The  Association 
requested  that  the  effective  date  of  the  order  be  ex¬ 
tended.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  reply,  said: 

“We  recognize  the  force  of  your  argument  about  the 
impracticability  in  all  cases  of  indicating  the  actual 
percentage  of  sugar  added  on  labels  of  sweetened  fruit 
juices.  While  as  indicated  in  the  announcement  of 
February  27  the  quantitative  declaration  of  the  added 
sugar  would  be  the  ideal  manner  in  which  to  advise 
the  consumer  fully,  we  are  not  disposed  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  a  qualitative  statement  where  it  is  impractical 
to  give  the  actual  percentage. 

“July  1,  1936,  is  the  date  upon  which  it  is  intended 
to  inaugurate  regulatory  action  on  fruit  juices  which 
are  not  in  conformity  with  the  announcement  and 
which  were  packed  after  receipt  of  the  announcement 
by  the  industry,  that  is,  during  the  early  part  of  March 
1936.  Action  against  sugar  syrup  products  put  up 
before  receipt  of  the  announcement  by  the  trade,  if  in 
accordance  with  previous  rulings,  is  not  contemplated.” 

J/t 

SALMON  CLEANING  UP,  TOO!! 

GREATLY  improved  statistical  picture  of  can¬ 
ned  salmon  inventories  is  reflected  in  the  recent 
announcement  of  unsold  stock  figures  by  the 
Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries.  A  comparison  with 
unsold  total  on  March  1,  1935,  shows  the  industry  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  a  much  more  healthy  one  today  than  a  year 
ago.  Stocks  on  hand  at  this  time  are  approximately 
21  per  cent  below  the  inventory  figure  last  year. 

According  to  the  Association  report,  588,260  cases 
moved  out  of  packers’  hands  during  February.  This 
represents  a  reduction  in  inventory  of  21  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  Slightly  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  canned  salmon  supply  for  1935-1936  was  sold  by 
the  end  of  February  this  year. 

The  present  statistical  situation  of  pink  salmon  is 
particularly  reassuring.  Sales  of  this  variety  in  the 
first  two  months  of  1936  are  about  9  per  cent  ahead  of 
the  same  period  in  1935.  If  this  progress  is  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  the  pack  year,  the  carryover 
in  pinks  on  July  1st  would  amount  to  only  about  161,- 
000  cases  above  the  carryover  last  July.  Since  the 
industry  advertising  did  not  appear  before  the  March 
issues  of  the  magazines,  the  effect  of  this  campaign  is 
not  seen  in  the  above  figures.  It  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  with  the  impetus  of  this  drive  most  of  this 
surplus  will  disappear,  resulting  in  the  clean  up  of 
one  of  the  largest  pink  packs  on  record. 

Published  reports  from  Eastern  centers  indicate 
that  the  market  for  canned  salmon  is  firm.  With  the 
apparent  success  of  the  National  Canned  Salmon  Week 
drive  materially  reducing  retailers’  and  dealers’  stocks, 
orders  in  primary  markets  are  expected  to  continue 
above  normal  during  March.  With  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  creating  greater  consumer  interest  in 
the  item,  the  industry  anticipates  a  growing  demand 
and  a  steady  market  through  the  spring  months. 


COPING  WITH  WINTER  AT  ITS  WORST 

500  Men  Have  Worked  Through  Zero  Weather  Inside 
An  Eskimo  Suit  to  Finish  New  Continental  Can 
Plant  by  April  15. 

ONE  huge  tarpaulin  Eskimo  suit,  950  feet  around 
the  waist,  has  enabled  men  up  to  a  total  of 
500  to  work  through  a  record-breaking  Ca¬ 
nadian  winter  at  New  Toronto,  Ontario,  so  that  The 
Austin  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  can  complete  a  three-story 
reinforced  concrete  can  factory  for  the  Continental 
Can  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  in  time  to  get  the  crops  and 
brews  of  1936  inside  its  cans. 

Under  an  acre  of  adjustable  roof  that  serves  as  the 
hood  of  this  snug,  steam-heated  arctic  outfit  which  has 
grown  up  with  the  building,  men  worked  three  shifts 
a  day  while  mercury  around  zero  paralyzed  construc¬ 
tion  throughout  Canada  and  almost  half  of  the  United 
States.  Starting  in  the  dead  of  winter,  January  14 
to  be  exact,  with  6,500  cubic  yards  of  concrete  to  be 
poured,  the  Austin  organization  agreed  to  have  the 
plant  ready  for  occupancy  by  Continental  on  April  15. 

With  a  battery  of  unit  heaters  in  lieu  of  a  fur  lining 
and  a  network  of  electric  lights  screwed  on  the  floating 
roof,  the  men  have  been  able  to  work  day  and  night, 
regardless  of  temperature,  without  risk  of  health  or 
workmanship.  Albert  S.  Low,  Austin  vice-president 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  organization  which  has  its 
general  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  designed  this 
first  enclosure  of  the  kind  when  allowed  three  months 
for  a  job  that  ordinarily  would  require  seven. 

The  storm  jacket  surrounds  the  entire  plant  at  a 
distance  of  several  feet  outside  the  interior  walls.  Its 
billowy  canvas  tarpaulins  are  stretched  upon  a  stout 
stud  wall,  which  has  grown  upward  with  the  roof  as 
the  building  progressed.  The  roof,  sloped  to  facilitate 
clearing  the  snows,  is  waterproofed  as  well.  It  has 
been  moving  upward  in  sections  with  construction, 
always  standing  about  eight  feet  above  the  floor  about 
to  be  poured  and  remaining  there  until  after  the  con¬ 
crete  has  had  time  to  set  thoroughly. 

The  roof  stands  upon  a  forest  of  400  jacks,  which 
rise  upward  through  temporary  wedge-shaped  open¬ 
ings  in  the  center  of  each  20  foot  bay,  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  concrete  forms  and  columns.  Originally 
standing  upon  the  earthly  sub-floor  of  the  building  and 
rising  to  a  height  of  eight  feet  above  the  second  floor 
level  to  permit  the  pouring  of  concrete  into  first  floor 
columns  and  forms  for  the  second  floor,  the  roof  was 
raised  on  a  second  set  of  jacks  placed  upon  the  finished 
second  floor  at  the  wedged  openings  which  transferred 
the  roof  burden  upward  as  the  jacks  were  raised.  Thus 
the  enclosure  grew  with  the  building  to  keep  workers 
and  newly  poured  concrete  protected  from  the  cold, 
much  as  a  cocoon  grows  with  the  silkworm  spinning 
away  inside. 

By  this  means,  concrete  delivered  hot  by  transit-mix 
from  a  material  yard  a  quarter-mile  away  has  been 
poured  and  vibrated  at  temperatures  which  seldom 
varied  more  than  ten  degrees,  from  60  to  70,  when 
the  weather  outside  ranged  between  zero  and  the 
freezing  mark. 
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EENIE  MEENIE  MINIE  MOE 

From  American  Hoitsewife's  Bureau 

F  he  hollers  make  him  pay,  fifty  dollars  every  day! 

It  isn’t  so  easy  as  that  with  modern  merchandising. 

If  he  hollers,  the  dealer  must  pay.  He  must  pay  in 
loss  of  sales  because  he  has  lost  the  good  will  of  a 
customer. 

Usually,  however,  it  is  the  dealer  who  uses  the 
eenie-meenie-minie-moe  system  that  gets  the  “holler.” 
Instead  of  studying  the  wants  of  his  customers,  he 
looks  at  the  order  blank  and  decides  what  to  order  by 
the  good  old  eenie-meenie  route. 

We  know  a  Main  Street  grocery  store  that  is  as 
deserted  as  a  Central  Park  bench  in  a  January  blizzard, 
while  at  the  store  down  the  block  it’s  as  busy  as  May 
Day  in  Union  Square.  The  difference  is  that  one  store 
features  everything  new  and  timely  which  women  are 
looking  for,  while  the  other  store  still  believes  that 
women  are  intrigued  by  potatoes  and  lard  and  kitchen 
soap. 

Talk  to  your  customers.  Find  out  what  they  serve 
at  their  cocktail  parties,  what  they  like  for  that  hurry- 
up  dinner  on  the  way  home  from  bridge,  and  how  they 
serve  those  canned  mixtures  that  make  such  good 
gingerbread  or  devil’s  food. 

Order  canned  fruits  for  cocktails,  canned  cream  of 
oyster  and  cream  of  mushroom  soup,  canned  fish  which 
makes  delicious  salads,  canned  mixed  vegetables, 
canned  beer,  canned  sandwich  pastes,  you  know — 1936 
foods. 


1935  LIVESTOCK  PRICES  BEST  IN  THREE  YEARS 

A  VERAGE  farm  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock 
/A  products  were  39  per  cent  higher  in  1935  than 
/  \in  1934,  they  were  61  per  cent  higher  than  in 

1933,  and  60  per  cent  higher  than  in  1932,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

All  livestock  commodities  except  wool  sold  much 
higher  in  1935  than  in  1934.  Meat  animals  were  up 
68  per  cent;  chickens  and  eggs,  up  35  per  cent;  work 
animals,  up  15  per  cent,  and  dairy  products,  up  13  per 
cent.  Prices  received  by  farmers  for  wool  were  down 
11  per  cent. 

Outstanding  gains  were  made  in  prices  of  hogs  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  the  average  farm  price  being  $8.36 
per  100  pounds  liveweight,  compared  with  $4.14  in 

1934.  This  marked  advance  is  attributed  chiefly  to 
“abnormally  low  market  supplies  of  hogs.” 

Cattle  and  calves  advanced  sharply  in  price,  with 
beef  cattle  averaging  $6.21  per  100  pounds  in  1935, 
compared  with  $4.16  in  1934,  and  veal  calves  $7.10 
compared  with  $4.84.  Prices  for  sheep  and  lambs  ad¬ 
vanced,  largely  in  response  to  the  general  shortage  of 
meat  animals  in  1935  and  to  improved  demand. 

Of  the  dairy  products,  butterfat  advanced  most 
sharply  in  price  from  22.7  cents  per  pound  in  1934  to 
28.1  cents  in  1935.  The  advance  in  butter  prices  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  improved  consumer  demand  and  a  material 
reduction  in  edible  fats. 


JUDGE 
SYRUPER 
and  FILLER 


Fills  soup,  puree,  juice,  hot  sauce,  oil,  beer 
etc.,  at  hish  speed,  without  spill  and  every 
can  of  uniform  fill. 


No.  10—40  cans  per  minute 
No.  — 1 30  cans  per  minute 
No.  1  Tall — 1  50  cans  per  minute 
Picnic  &  8  oz. — 200  cans  per  minute 

No  Mashed  Cans 

Tell  us  what  you  want  to  fill 
and  we  will  give  full  data. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  he  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — 1  No.  4  Reeves  Variable  Pulley;  2 
Peerless  Cutters  and  Huskers ;  Ayars  Pea  Filler ;  No.  2 
Continuous  Cooker ;  Complete  Pea  Line.  Address  Box 
A-2101  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 400  No.  10  Anderson-Bamgrover  Con¬ 
tinuous  Cooker  and  Cooler;  500  No.  10  Anderson-Bam¬ 
grover  Continuous  Cooker  and  Cooler;  358  gallon  Hot 
Water  No.  10  Exhauster;  No.  10  Apple  Filler;  2  large 
Apple  Soakers,  Wheeler  Type.  All  in  the  best  of  con¬ 
dition  and  at  attractive  prices  for  quick  sale.  The 
C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant 
Delaware-Maryland.  Can  be  inspected.  Corn  Cook¬ 
ers;  Tomato  Pulp  Finishers;  Catsup  Bottle  Washers; 
Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Pre-heater;  Onion  Peeling 
and  Grinding  Machine ;  No.  28  Victoria  Onion  Peeler ; 
Buffalo  Silent  Food  Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Pea 
Elevators;  Bottle  Washers;  Tomato  Conveyor;  Tomato 
Elevators;  Tomato  Washers  and  Scalders;  2"  thick 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables;  Hand 
Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler;  Catsup  Bottle  Filling 
Machine;  Hand  Catsup  Filler;  gallon  Jug  Filler; 
Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp  Machine;  2"  Copper  Coils;  14  ft. 
Skin  Conveyor;  Bottle  Conveyor;  Apple  Grater;  Cool¬ 
ing  Pan ;  Bean  Destoner ;  Pea  Conveyors ;  Onion  Grat¬ 
ers  ;  Portable  Labeler ;  Nailing  Machines ;  Casers ;  Box¬ 
ing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Cork-N-Seal  Machine; 
No.  66  Label  Perforator;  Improved  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines  ;  Can  Straightener ;  Sealers ;  Flat  Plate  Printing 
Machine.  Address  Box  A-2103  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts, 
inside  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diam¬ 
eter,  all  in  good  condition;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as 
many  as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self- 
Oiling  Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake 
and  discharge  IV2  inch — $65.00.  One  Deep  Well 
Cylinder  Unit,  62  feet  of  21/^  inch  galvanized  pipe  and 
succor  rod — $30.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  8  valve  Juice  Fillers  or 
Syrupers  equipped  for  No.  1  cans.  Address  Box 
A-2106  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Choice  Country  Gentleman  Seed,  good 
germination.  The  Stoops  Packing  Co.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — A  small  Pea  Huller  for  hand  picked 
peas ;  also  5  to  10  tons  Wagon  or  Truck  Scales.  J.  W. 
Furman,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

WANTED — Used  Pea  Viners.  State  prices,  condi¬ 
tion  and  location  in  your  reply  to :  Box  A-2107  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — One  used  M  &  S  Rotary  Corn  Silker. 
Address  Box  A-2110  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Or  Lease.  Tomato  and  Bean  Canning 
Plant  located  in  a  very  productive  section  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  Apply  P.  O.  Box  F.  5,  Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — All  or  part  of  two  story  cannery  build¬ 
ing  of  40,000  square  feet.  Considerable  acreage  avail¬ 
able.  Considerable  machinery  installed.  Large  rail¬ 
road  siding.  Water  and  steam.  Delmarva  section. 
Address  Box  A-2104  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — FACTORIES 


WANTED — To  buy  medium  or  small  size  cannery 
for  tomatoes.  Send  details  in  first  letter.  Address 
Box  A-2109  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  take  full  charge  of  Florida 
fish  meal  and  processing  plant.  Must  know  fish  meal  processing. 
Give  age,  salary  expected,  history.  Address  Box  968,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 

WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  who  is  an  efficient  packer 
of  Peas  and  Whole  Kernel  Corn.  Permanent  position.  Give 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Middle  West.  Address  Box 
B-2087  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WANTED — Man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  new  can  mak¬ 
ing  plant  of  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  Must  have  experience  and 
capable  of  taking  charge  entire  operation.  Good  pay  for  right 
man  with  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2085  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Manager  for  Ketchup  department.  Year 
around  position.  Must  be  practical  man  and  have  formula. 
Give  experience.  Address  Box  B-2110  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


*  WANTED — Man  experienced  in  operating  and  installing  can- 

i  ning  machinery.  State  age,  experience,  reference  and  salary 

I  expected.  Address  Box  B-2108  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

I  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  Will  furnish  best  of  references.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribution  Welcome 


Distracted  Wife  (at  bedside  of  sick  husband) :  “Is 
there  no  hope,  Doctor?” 

Doctor :  “I  don’t  know.  What  were  you  hoping  for?” 

SUCH  A  PRACTICE 

Dentist:  “Pardon  me  a  moment,  sir,  I  must  have  a 
drill.” 

Patient:  “Can’t  I  even  have  a  tooth  fixed  without  a 
rehearsal  ?” 

Motorist  (to  man  he  just  ran  over) :  “Hey,  look  out, 
back  there.” 

Defeated  Man:  “What’s  the  matter.  Ye  ain’t  com¬ 
ing  back,  are  ye?” 

COMPLIMENT 

“Am  I  handling  this  plane  pretty  well?” 

“Yes,  keep  it  up.” 

DISHEARTENING 

“Gee,  my  nose  itches.  What’s  that  a  sign  of?” 

“Eczema,  ringworm,  seven-year  itch  and  lots  of 
other  things.” 

AN  ERROR 

“Is  Paul  a  good  outfielder?” 

“Why  there’s  nothing  he  can’t  catch.” 

“Then,  why  isn’t  he  playing  today?” 

“He  missed  the  train.” 

Caller:  “Is  the  editor  in?” 

Office  Boy:  “No.” 

Caller:  “Well,  just  throw  this  poem  in  the  waste¬ 
basket  for  him,  will  you?” 

US  GIRLS 

“Gracious,  it’s  been  five  years  since  I’ve  seen  you. 
You  look  lots  older,  too.” 

“Really,  my  dear!  I  doubt  if  I  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  you,  but  for  your  coat.” 

AHEAD  OF  THE  TIME 

Adviser  (to  little  boy) :  “Just  wait  until  you  have 
to  paddle  your  own  canoe.” 

Boy :  “Aw,  that’s  nothing ;  I  can  row  a  boat  now.” 

“Waiter,  there’s  a  button  in  my  soup.”; 

“Typographical  error,  sir,  it  should  haVe  been  mut¬ 
ton.”  : 

CLOSE  FRIENDS  : 

“Is  the  family  upstairs  Scotch  ?” 

“No— why?” 

“They’re  raising  such  a  commotion  because  the  baby 
swallowed  a  penny.”  1 
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Ready! 

At 

Your 

Order... 


This  fine,  new  360  page  booh,  of  thoroushly  reliable 
formulae  for  everythins  ^^can-able^^  »  » 

All  the  newest  methods  of 
procedure — 

All  the  newest  and  latest 
products — 

Fruits  -  Vesetables  -  Meats  -  Milk  - 
Soups  -  Preserves  -  Pickles  -  Condi¬ 
ments  -  Juices  -  Butters  -  Dry  (Soak¬ 
ed)  Packs  -  Dos  Foods  and  Specialties 
in  minute  detail,  with  Full  directions. 

There  is  not  a  food  producer,  distributor  or  dietic¬ 
ian  who  would  not  find  this  booh  worth  many  times 
its  cost  and,  for  the  first  named,  indispensible  in  his 
business. 


QUESTION: 

Have  you  ever  spoiled  a  batch  of  goods  that 
cost  you  only  $10.? 

BE  SURE  you  ARE  RIGHT 

Play  Safe  -  Order  now 

“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning” 

6th  Edition 


THOROUGHLY  REVISED 

Price  $10.00  postpaid 


No  copies  on  approval.  Formulae  i 
are  in  the  nature  of  secrets,  and  I  ^ 
secrets  cannot  be  submitted  on  ap¬ 
proval. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


EVERY  CANNER  -  PRESERVER  -  CONDIMENT  MAKER  -  FOOD  EXPERT  and  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER  -  NEEDS  IT. 


March  SO,  19S6 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b,  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J,  Meehan  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co, 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS  (California)  Coast 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% .  2.65  t2.B6 

Large,  No.  2^....,.^ . . . .  t2.6B 

Medium,  No.  2^^...... .  2.BB 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.50  2.50 

Medium,  No.  1  tall.... .  1.80  . 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.50  '  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . .  t2.25 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 40  . 

No.  2%  . 75  . 

No.  10  .  2.60  . 

BEANSt 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.75  t3.50 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10 . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  —.... 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 .  -....- 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 75  ........ 

Standard,  No.  10 . . .  3.76  t8.75 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2^.. 

No.  3 . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2_.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2.......... 

No.  21/0  . 

No.  10  _ 

California 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2%.. 

Standard,  No.  10... 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . . 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 66  ........ 

No.  2%  - -  .82%  t.82% 

No.  3  . 95  .95 

No.  10  . 2.75  *2.90 


2.75  *2.75 


.70  .70 

2760  Too 

.80  _ 

's’bo  tsiiio 

(f.o.b.  Coast) 

.  1.02% 

1.25 

4.06 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . t.  1.50  . 

No.  10  .  6.25  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.15  ........ 

No.  10  .  3.85  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 85  . 

No.  10  .  3.65  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . .  .70  *.72% 

No.  10  .  3.35  *3.75 

Soaked,  No.  2 . - . 62% . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2,  6  count............ — . 75  ........ 

6  or  over  . 86  . 

No.  2%,  8  count. . 96  - 

7/10  count  . 1.10  ........ 

Standard  Cut.  No.  2 . 66  - 

No.  2%  . . . . 80  - 

Extra  Standard,  Cut,  No.  2 . 90  ........ 

No.  2%  .  1.10  - 

No.  10  . . .  3.26  - 

Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 _ _ _ _ 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.20  . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 90  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 92% . 

Fancy,  No.  10......„ . . .  ™.™.  ...._ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2.... . . .  1.02%...„... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 90  ....... 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . . . .  ........ 

No.  2%  . 70  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65  .65 

No.  10  .  3.25  3.25 

Fancy,  No.  2................ _ .....................  .80  ........ 

No.  10  4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . . . .  ....... 

No.  10  . . . .  .  , 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2  . .'. . 70  .75 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

F.  O,  B.  Factory .  1.15  . 

No.  10  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 3.25  ........ 

Standard.  No.  1 . . . 40  .40 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 40  . 

No.  2  . 65  .65 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 62%  .62% 

No.  2%  .  1.00  1.00  " 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.00  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.05  1.05 

No.  10  .  2.90  2.90 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.80  2.90 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 42% . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.25  ........ 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 40  ........ 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.00  ........ 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 

No.  10  .  3.00  . . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  _ 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES  (P.  O.  R  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . .  „„„„ 

Michigan,  No.  10_ .  . . . 

New  York,  No.  10.«.............„ . __ 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water _ _ _  2.90  *3.00 

Pa.,  No.  8 . . . .  . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10  solid  pack .  8.10  ....... 

APRICOTS  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.66  *1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.00  *2.00 

BLACTfBERRIES 

Standard,  No.  2 . ........ 

No.  8  _  _  _ 

No.  10  water...... . . . 6.00  .... 

No.  2.  PreBerved.......™™......^™....™  ........  ._.... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup....... .  „....„  „„.... 

BLUEBERRIES 

Maine,  No.  2..............................„_ .  _„.... 

No.  10  .  7.00  *7.00 

CHERRIES 


PEAS* 

No.  1  PeUt  Pols . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48... . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6b . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 


.66  _..J7 

“.’72%  T.76 

.66  *.70 

4.26  _ 

3.75  . 

.62%  .62% 


Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.10 

White  Syrup,  No.  2a_„............„..„.._  _ _ 


N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  io . .  6.00  .......! 

California  Standard,  2% . . .  *2.26 

Choice,  No.  2% . . .  2.40  *2.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  *2.60 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  ^  _ ” 

GRAPE  FRUIT 

8  oz . . . . 

No.  2  . . . — .  1.10  *1.16 

No.  6  _ _ _ _ ........ _ _ _ _  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE  (Florida) 

8^02.  .  .  *.62% 

No.  300  ..77..777777777!777!7!!!!7!!’77!7”  ""”7 

No.  2  . .  *.90 

No.  6  - - - *2.76 

PEARS  (California  Prices)  Coast 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2.  in  syrup,...  1.06  ........ 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.86  ...._.. 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.60  *1.46 

Fancy  . . . . .  *1.90 

Choice  . . . . 1.86  *1.66 

Standard,  No.  10 _ ........ _ _ _  6.60  *6.00 

PEACHES  Coast 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.C.  1.26  1.26 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  1.30 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.50 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8........»„„__„..«  ™..„ 


les,  unpeeiea,  wo.  3... . .  ....._. 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.76  3.76 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%... 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2_....>... _ 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  to . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10......„..„ 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Synip,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . „..., 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1„ . . 

Elxtra,  Preserved,  No.  2.„.......«..... 

Standard,  Water.  No.  10»«.........._. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . . . 

No.  lOs  . 


Coast 
1.80  1.80 
1.70  *1.70 

. .  *1.60 

1.45  *1.46 

‘6.76  6776 


2.66  *2.86 

7.76  *8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

16  oz..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans,  Factory_«......„»- 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans,  Factory._....„......  . . 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1-lb.  eases,  1  dos..... _ _  *6.60 

%-lb.  cases.  1  doB......._„_..............  ........  *8.26 

%-lb.  cases,  1  dos..... _ _  ........  *1.96 

OYSTERS 


Standard,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  os............^......-...............^.... 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No. 

Flat,  No. 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No. 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat.  No. 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No. 

Medium.  Red.  Tall . 

SHRIMPg 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  8 

%  Oil,  keyless . . . 

%  Oil,  keys..„»........«........... . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton....__............ 

%  Oil,  Carton _ _ _ 

%  Mustard,  keyless..........„......„...... 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48*b . 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . 

Yellow,  Is  . 

Light  Meat,  %s . 

Light  Meat,  %8 . . . 

Light  Meat,  is . . 


.96 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.90 

1.90 

2.00 

2.00 

Coast 

2.86 

*2.86 

1.83 

*‘l76 

2.08 

_ 

1.20 

. 

1.10 

*1.06 

.86 

. 

8.08 

1.86 

1.00 

*.96 

— 

*1.66 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

3.26 

*8.26 

8.60 

*8.60 

8.90 

*'8!90 

2.86 

*2.90 

2.96 

*2.76 

Coast 

6.00 

6.00 
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GREATER  CAPACITY 

on  graded  green  beans  with 
CRCO  Fancipak  Snipper 


The  outstanding  bean  snipper  of  1936 — specially  designed  to  snip  fancy 
refugee  and  wax  beans.  Employs  the  exclusive  CRCO  Shearing  method 
.  .  .  85%  less  wearing  parts  .  .  .  quiet  and  efficient  drive  .  .  .  separate 
picking  table  with  individual  motor  drive. 


Canners  now  using  older  models  for  graded  beans  should  investigate  the 
FANCIPAK  Snipper  at  once. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  Niagara,  Falls,  N.  y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.  Chiriiolm-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co., 

Colambus,  Wis.  Oeden.  Utah  Seattle,  Wash.  Baltimore,  Md.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY.  Inc. 

Drokers  and  Commission 


Ganne^  ^oo^s  and  Gt 


Supplie 


anners  ^uppues 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  ail  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.  S.  A. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company.  Berlin,  Wbconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co..  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Kmmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throushout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


March  30, 1 936 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  New  Form  of  Price  List — Futures  May  Be  Dangerous  for 
Canners — Frosts  in  California — Prices  Are 
Far  Below  Last  Year's 

ARKET  PRICES — ^We  are  shaping  up  a  new 
form  of  price  list,  wherein  the  goods  will  be 
quoted  on  the  basis  of  actual  sale,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery,  in  each  one  of  the  three  distinct  divisions  of 
the  country — Eastern,  Central  Western  and  Pacific 
Coast.  The  prices  will  be  on  the  definite  grades  and 
sizes.  You  will  have  to  wait  until  next  week  for  this, 
for  it  takes  time  to  make  the  arrangements,  and 
changes.  When  once  in  full  working  order,  it  will 
mean  the  real  market,  and  not  the  “bargains”  as  quoted 
generally  in  brokers’  circulars.  This  mention  is  made 
here  and  now  because  of  the  Editorial  in  this  issue. 

FUTURES — We  have  had  hearty  approval  of  the 
suggestions  made  last  week  as  regards  futures,  from 
varying  sections  of  the  country.  If  you  have  a  lurking 
doubt  in  your  mind,  and  feel  a  strong  inclination  to 
plunge  into  the  old  style  of  gamble — “heads  the  buyer 
wins,  tails  the  canner  loses,”  and  want  to  sell  futures, 
stop  long  enough  to  note  some  happenings  this  past 
week. 

California  began  the  year  hopefully,  but  in  the  early 
days  pointed  out  the  need  of  rain,  of  a  low  water 
supply.  Almost  immediately  Dame  Nature  responded, 
in  February,  with  an  abundance  of  moisture,  too  much 
in  the  Spinach  and  Asparagus  deltas.  But  the  benefits 
far  outweighed  the  damage,  and  all  growing  crops, 
fruits  and  otherwise  responded  with  promise  of  an 
unusually  early  season.  The  fruit  trees  bloomed  far 
ahead  of  normal,  and  jitters  began  to  creep  down  the 
spines  of  canners,  and  pressure  for  lower  prices  was 
put  on  by  the  buyers.  The  floods  out  there  hurt 
spinach  and  asparagus  more  than  was  first  thought, 
and  now  it  is  known  that  there  has  been  no  rain  since 
and  drought  is  hurting  both  crops  even  more.  Prices 
recently  advanced  on  spinach,  and  further  advances 
are  now  seen  as  necessary.  What  a  toll  futures  would 
have  taken  on  canners  in  this  case ! 

And  then  just  as  fruit  growers  and  canners  were 
getting  their  heads  together  to  meet  the  big  fruit  crops 
promised  by  the  perfect  spring — especially  the  cling 
peach  growers  and  canners — killing  frosts,  reported 
as  bad  as  in  1929 — fell  across  the  picture  on  Tuesday 
night,  March  24th,  and  again  the  next  night,  and  now 
the  outlook  is  very  bleak,  not  to  say  black.  The  Del 
Monte  interests  felt  compelled  to  not  only  cancel  and 
to  withdraw  prices  on  all  products,  but  to  order  the 
withholding  of  all  further  shipments  from  warehouses 
in  all  sections  of  the  country!  Many  others  of  the 


smaller  and  large  Coast  canners  took  similar  action, 
and  as  we  go  to  press,  California  is  out  of  the  market. 
It  looks  very  gloomy  for  what  futures  have  been  sold 
from  there. 

The  following  night  wire,  received  Friday  morning, 
from  Preston  McKinney,  Secretary  of  the  Canners 
League,  gives  an  official  picture  of  the  frost  visitation : 

“San  Francisco,  Calif.,  March  26,  1936. 

Temperature  twenty-six  degrees  quite  general 
night  before  last  (March  24th)  in  Sutter  and  ad¬ 
joining  counties  which  are  largest  producers  cling 
peaches  in  State.  Stop.  Considerable  damage 
done  but  extent  damage  impossible  determine  for 
several  days.  Stop.  Frost  last  night  (March 
25th)  in  Santa  Clara  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  but 
not  quite  as  cold  as  night  before  in  Sutter  County. 
Stop.  Canners  generally  have  withdrawn  prices 
canned  fruits  pending  determination  situation.” 
There  may  be  no  good  ground  to  reason  from  this 
visitation  of  crop  damage  on  the  Coast  that  other 
canning  sections  will  lose  their  crops  also,  but  it  is 
enough  to  make  any  sensible  man  think  hard  before 
making  the  leap.  The  great  floods  in  the  East  and  in 
the  near  Central  West  may  be  a  warning  that  the  water 
needed  in  season  has  been  used  up — as  with  spinach 
and  asparagus  in  California.  And  if  this  summer 
proves  to  be  “the  complement  of  the  winter,”  as  is 
normally  the  condition,  intense  heat  is  on  schedule, 
and  if  there  should  be  a  lack  of  rain,  well,  you  can  see 
the  result.  There  are  those  who  figure  that  in  the  ratio 
of  averages,  poor  crop  yields  are  due  in  1936.  There 
is  no  necromancy  nor  “crystal  gazing”  about  this;  it 
is  merely  sensible  study  of  past  experience.  One  thing 
sure :  You  can’t  go  wrong  by  playing  it  safe. 

PRICES — The  market  has  been  quiet  this  week,  with 
the  normal,  steady  buying  of  practically  the  whole  list 
going  on,  but  only  here  and  there  a  long-headed  buyer 
taking  more  goods,  particularly  tomatoes,  than  needed 
for  immediate  wants,  because  he  fears  further  price 
advances.  Article  after  article  is  joining  the  “cleaned 
out”  column — salmon  now  joining  sardines  and  shrimp, 
for  instance.  Still  further  information  comes  from 
the  South  that  the  fresh  vegetables  from  there  are 
hurt  or  so  badly  delayed  as  to  put  them  out  of  the 
running.  Florida  had  so  much  rain  this  winter  that 
despite  splendid  and  unanimous  press  suppression  of 
this  fact,  news  is  leaking  out — as  you  will  see  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  The  winter  pack  of  tomatoes  will 
have  no  effect  upon  the  general  market.  Most  canned 
foods  have  firmed  up  in  price  during  the  week,  and 
the  market  is  decidedly  more  optimistic. 

A  casual  remark  made  to  us  this  week  by  a  canner 
that  a  $600,000  inventory  showed  a  loss  of  $200,000 
from  last  year’s  prices,  sent  us  to  the  records.  And 
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there  it  is.  For  instance :  In  our  issue  of  March  25th, 
1935,  many  items  were  quoted  at  about  the  same  prices 
as  today;  but  No.  2  Cut  Beets  were  then  75  cents  and 
now  65  cents;  2’s  Fancy  Shoepeg  Corn  was  $1.30,  now 
$1.00  to  $1.021/^ ;  Standard  Crushed  Corn  was  $1.05 
and  now  671/2  cents ;  Standard  Alaska  Peas  were  $1.05 
and  now  are  70  cents;  2V2  Sauer  Kraut  was  80  cents 
and  now  is  70  cents,  after  a  heroic  come  back ;  Stand¬ 
ard  2s  Tomatoes  were  85  cents  and  now  65  cents ;  and, 
of  course,  other  grades  and  sizes  of  all  goods  show  the 
same  relative  differences. 

What’s  the  reason  for  this?  Business  is  better  in 
other  lines,  showing  increases  of  331/3  per  cent  up  to 
50  per  cent.  Is  it  all  because  of  the  larger  packs  ?  The 
vastly  increased  consumption  should  have  taken  care 
of  most,  if  not  all,  of  that.  There  does  not  immediately 
appear  any  good  reason  for  such  a  heavy  shading,  in 
fact  none  at  all  as  we  look  at  it.  Of  course,  the  buyers 
pulled  out  the  old  bludgeon  as  soon  as  NRA  was  killed 
in  May  ’35,  but  why  were  they  allowed  to  get  away 
with  it?  The  trouble  is  largely  traceable  to  futures. 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

Our  advice  to  you  is  to  go  very  carefully  about  selling 
any  futures :  Make  the  contract  enforceable,  and  make 
the  price  show  a  fair  profit,  or  you  may  live  to  regret  it. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Perceptibly  Firmer — More  Interest  Being  Shown — Spinach 
Meeting  Attention — New  Pack  Florida  Tomatoes — Lima  Bean 
Prices — Better  Buying  of  Peas  and  Corn — Fruits  Holding  Well 
Despite  Rumor  Prices — Stocks  Cleaning  Out — Fruit  Juice 
Prices  To  Be  Increased 

New  York,  March  27,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — A  perceptible  firming  up  in  the 
position  of  the  canned  foods  market  has  continued 
evident  during  the  week,  and  the  market  under¬ 
tone  is  much  healthier  in  all  divisions.  Apparently, 
distressed  stocks  have  been  pretty  well  liquidated,  and 
the  canners  who  were  forced  to  virtually  withdraw 
from  the  market  during  the  era  of  price  cutting  are 
now  comjng  into  their  own.  Spinach  is  coming  in  for 
considerable  attention,  and  there  is  a  fair  buying  move¬ 
ment  on  staple  canned  vegetables.  Fruits  have  been 
attracting  more  attention,  as  distributors  near  the  end 
of  their  inventories  of  fruit  bought  at  low  prices  at 
the  turn  of  the  year. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  now  view  the  near- 
term  outlook  with  considerably  more  optimism,  and  are 
inclined  to  pick  up  stocks  in  fairly  large  blocks  where 
goods  are  required  to  round  out  inventories  for  the 
balance  of  the  current  distributing  season.  A  well- 
sustained  buying  move  through  the  spring  months  now 
appears  in  prospect,  with  canners  in  many  instances 
assured  of  going  into  the  1936  canning  season  with 
bare  floors. 

SPINACH — With  the  spring  pack  behind  schedule 
and  running  considerably  smaller  than  earlier  esti¬ 


mates,  the  market  position  is  firm  on  both  spots  and 
futures.  California  canners  have  booked  a  substantial 
volume  of  business  on  spring  pack  at  opening  prices 
recently  announced,  and  southern  canners  are  reported 
to  be  offering  spring  pack,  for  May  shipment,  at  75 
cents  for  2s,  $1.00  for  2148,  and  $3.30  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

TOMATOES — Interest  is  centering  in  the  late  pack 
in  Florida,  now  getting  under  way,  with  the  trade  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  the  influence  of  these  offerings  on  the  general 
market.  The  Florida  pack  is  estimated  at  between 
200,000  and  250,000  cases,  recent  unfavorable  weather 
having  cut  substantially  into  expected  pack  totals.  New 
pack  Floridas  are  offering  at  40  cents  for  Is  and  60 
cents  for  2s,  with  Tennessee  canners  offering  2s  on  the 
same  basis.  Packers  in  the  Tri-States  are  holding  the 
market  at  40  cents  for  Is,  60  to  621/)  cents  for  2s,  90 
cents  for  21/2S,  95  cents  to  $1.00  for  3s,  and  $2.75  for 
10s.  Reports  of  a  possible  advance  in  tomatoes,  bring¬ 
ing  standard  2s  up  to  70  cents  cannery,  are  coming  in 
for  considerable  attention,  and  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
buying  to  fill  out  depleted  stocks  has  been  in  progress, 
notably  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  chains. 

LIMA  BEANS — ^With  the  spot  market  firm  and 
closely  sold  up,  interest  is  centering  in  offerings  of 
southern  futures.  Virginia  canners  are  reported 
quoting  standard  fresh  white  limas  at  55  cents  for  Is, 
75  cents  for  2s,  and  $3.75  for  10s,  with  mixed  green 
and  white  at  60,  90  cents,  and  $4.50,  for  these  respec¬ 
tive  sizes.  Fancy  tins  greens  are  quoted  at  90  cents 
for  Is,  $1.35  for  2s,  and  $6.50  for  10s,  with  fancy  small 
at  80  cents  $1.20  and  $6.00,  and  fancy  medium  greens 
at  75  cents,  $1.10,  and  $5.25,  respectively,  all  prices 
f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

PEAS,  CORN — Buyers  have  been  in  the  market  for 
standard  corn  and  standard  peas  in  better  volume,  and 
the  market  outlook  is  improved,  notably  on  peas.  There 
is  considerable  talk  of  a  75  cent  market  on  standard 
peas  in  the  near  future.  Future  peas  are  coming  in 
W  some  buying  attention,  but  reports  of  exceptionally 
heavy  pending  packs  in  the  northwest,  as  well  as  in¬ 
creasing  production  in  Texas,  are  inclining  some 
buyers  to  go  rather  slowly  in  making  future  commit¬ 
ments  aside  from  their  regular  purchases  for  private 
brands. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD — Higher  prices  for  fruits  for 
salad  and  fruit  cocktail  are  looked  for  in  the  trade, 
due  to  the  extreme  paucity  of  offerings  on  these  lines. 
Many  canners  are  sold  out  on  these  lines,  and  buyers 
report  that  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  secure  confirma¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  of  packers’  list  prices. 

NORTHWEST  FRUITS  —  With  canners’  stocks 
badly  depleted,  and  complete  assortments  out  in  most 
instances,  packers  are  reported  showing  some  inclina¬ 
tion  to  shade  in  order  to  clean  out  odd  lots  remaining 
on  hand  unsold.  Bartlett  pears  in  particular  have 
come  in  for  shading,  with  business  reported  booked  at 
$1.35  for  standard  2V2S,  $1.55  for  choice,  with  No.  10 
choice  selling  at  $5.25,  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  Shading  on 
canned  prunes  has  also  been  a  factor.  Northwestern 
canners  have  made  plans  for  considerable  plant  expan¬ 
sion  for  the  coming  packing  season,  although  most  of 
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the  new  equipment,  apparently,  is  being  installed  for 
the  packing  of  vegetables — notably  peas,  with  a  pack 
of  some  2,500,000  cases  of  this  line  predicted  for  1936. 

SALMON — The  market  has  steadied  somewhat  at 
Seattle,  and  posted  prices  are  now  being  adhered  to. 
The  recent  shading,  it  is  indicated,  involved  largely  the 
disposal  of  lots  which  had  moved  at  concessions  late 
in  February  to  except  the  March  1  inventory  tax. 
Current  quotations  for  prompt  shipment  are  95  cents 
for  chums,  $1.05  for  pinks,  and  $2.35  for  fancy  Alaska 
reds,  all  f.  o.  b. 

TUNA — Strengthening  in  the  tuna  market  has  fol¬ 
lowed  recent  strike  difficulties  in  Southern  California, 
with  the  market  for  top  grades  in  particular  showing 
firmness.  Prompt  shipment  tuna  is  offered  out  at 
$5.00  for  lightmeat  halves  and  $9.00  for  Is,  with  later 
shipment  available  at  $4.75  and  $8.50,  respectively. 
Bonita  holds  at  $7.50  for  Is  and  $4.25  for  halves,  with 
light  meat  flakes  quoted  at  $4.50  for  halves  and  $8.00 
for  Is,  and  in  most  instances  available  only  in  con¬ 
junction  with  purchases  of  light  meat. 

FRUIT  JUICES — Coast  reports  indicate  that  a 
number  of  canners,  both  in  California  and  the  North¬ 
west,  will  pack  fruit  juices  in  considerably  larger 
volume  this  season.  Experiments  with  canned  apricot 
juice  are  under  way,  and  prune  juice  will  be  canned 
in  substantially  larger  quantities.  A  number  of  the 
coast  canners  are  planning  to  pack  their  fancy  grades 
of  fruit  in  glass  containers  this  season.  Experimental 
glass  packs  during  the  past  season,  it  is  reported,  met 
with  considerable  success. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Listless — Tomatoes  Firm — Corn  Holds  its  Firmness — 
Buying  Spot  Peas  Instead  of  Futures — More  Activity  in 
Kraut — Spinach  Selling  Well — Bean  Stocks  Getting  Low — 
Worried  About  California  Freeze — The  Gist  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Bill 

Chicago,  March  27,  1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET — A  period  of  listlessness 
prevails  and  the  feeling  is — there  is  nothing  to 
get  excited  about.  Buyers  are  not  keen  to  cover 
their  wants  very  far  in  advance.  Prices  generally  are 
holding  firm  and  one  does  not  hear  of  any  distressed 
selling.  The  “get  up  and  go”  attitude,  which  all  like 
to  see  when  it  comes  to  buying  and  selling,  is  lacking. 

TOMATOES — The  canners  of  Indiana  and  Ohio 
have  done  a  good  job,  that  is  what  you  hear  on  all  sides. 
Reports  have  it  that  sales  of  substantial  quantities  have 
been  made  on  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  packing  at 
70  cents  factory,  but  authorities  maintain  that  Chicago 
has  not  purchased  at  that  basis.  The  local  trade  are 
still  marking  time,  hoping  and  anticipating  that  some¬ 
one  will  come  along  soon  and  cut  under  the  quoted 
basis.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Indiana  canners, 
everyone  present  agreed  to  advance  to  721/4  cents  on 
April  1st. 


Other  tomato  items  like  No.  2i/4  tin  and  No.  10  tin 
have  been  quiet.  The  market  is  firm  on  these  two  at 
95  cents  and  $3.25  f .  o.  b.  middlewestern  factory  points. 

CORN — Maintains  its  firm  undertone  that  has  ruled 
for  the  past  number  of  weeks.  Sales,  however,  seem 
limited.  No.  2  tin  standard  corn  available  in  States 
surrounding  Chicago  at  less  than  70  cents  factory  are 
few  and  far  between. 

PEAS — The  outstanding  feature  of  this  market  is 
the  buying  that  has  developed  lately  on  the  part  of 
certain  trade,  with  the  intent  to  carry  them  over  in¬ 
stead  of  purchasing  futures.  Business  is  still  being 
booked  on  the  basis  of:  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4 
Alaskas  at  70  cents  dozen;  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3 
Alaskas  at  75  cents  dozen;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard, 
No.  3  Alaskas  at  80  cents  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin 
factory  points  with  now  and  then  a  small  lot  springing 
up  at  shades  under  these  levels  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  quick  cash,  etc. 

SAUER  KRAUT — More  activity  is  noted  in  this 
item.  Several  of  the  larger  factors  are  holding  at  75 
cents  for  No.  2i/4  fancy,  and  when  lots  at  less  crop  out, 
buyers  rapidly  snap  ’em  up.  Stability  characterizes 
this  item. 

SPINACH — The  better  California  packs  have  sold 
in  Chicago  and  the  local  trade  has  purchased  at  full 
list.  Spinach  isn’t  always  spinach — meaning  that  there 
are  different  grades  even  though  every  canner  always 
calls  his  fancy. 

Some  business  is  also  being  booked  for  shipment  out 
of  the  Ozarks  where  the  packing  season  has  started. 
Quotations  from  Maryland  have  not  produced  many 
orders  here. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Canners  stocks  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  are  getting  low.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  any  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  or  wax 
beans  these  days  in  these  two  States  at  less  than  75 
cents  factory  points.  Belated  buyers  are  making 
offers,  but  in  the  main,  these  are  being  refused  by  the 
canners  who  still  have  limited  holdings. 

FISH  ITEMS — Shrimp,  tuna,  salmon  and  sardines 
are  getting  a  good  play.  The  Lenten  demand  has  been 
fully  up  to  expectations.  The  entire  fish  line  is  one  of 
strength.  Tuna  particularly  having  recorded  advances 
during  the  past  week. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS— Everyone  is  “up  in  the 
air”  on  account  of  the  telegraphic  reports  of  the  past 
24  hours,  all  to  the  effect  that  considerable  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  Peach  Orchards,  particularly  in  the 
district  known  as  Sutter  Basin.  Most  canners  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  Butte  County,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  reported  as  100  per  cent  damage.  This  will 
undoubtedly  have  the  tendency  to  make  for  a  stronger 
and  higher  market. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— Several  in  the 
trade  are  reporting  an  excellent  demand  for  apples. 
Our  buyers  are  going  to  New  York  State  for  their 
supplies  where  the  price  range  is  some  $2.60  to  $3.00 
f.  o.  b.  New  York  factories.  The  applesauce  situation 
is  being  disturbed  a  little  by  the  low  prices  at  which 
the  prominent  chains  are  selling  No.  2  tins. 
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GEORGE  STOCKING — Many  in  the  trade  will  read 
with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  this  fine  gentleman.  George 
was  known  by  many  throughout  the  industry.  He  was 
a  prominent  canner  at  Rochelle,  Illinois,  for  many 
years  and  later  connected  with  one  of  the  large  Wis¬ 
consin  pea  canners.  George  has  been  ill  for  the  past 
year  or  more.  He  passed  away  on  the  23rd  and 
funeral  services  were  held  two  days  later. 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  BILLS— If  the  readers  of 
The  Canning  Trade  wish  to  have  the  facts  on  these 
measures,  then  secure  the  speech  delivered  by  Senator 
M.  M.  Logan  of  Kentucky  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  March  3rd  last.  It  is  part  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  and  can  be  secured  from  the  U.  S.  Print¬ 
ing  Office  at  Washington.  Senator  Logan  outlined  at 
length  the  necessities  of  the  Robinson  Bill.  His  speech 
is  too  long  to  print  in  this  column,  but  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  from  it : 

Senator  Gore:  Will  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  yield? 

Senator  Logan:  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Senator  Gore:  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  the  general  purpose  and  object  of  the 
pending  bill  are  to  strengthen  the  provisions  of 
Section  II  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  to  stop  the  loop¬ 
holes  and  correct  the  abuses  which  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  developed  and  disclosed  in  that 
legislation. 

Senator  Logan:  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
bill  has  no  other  purpose. 

Senator  Gore:  This  bill  does  not  authorize  or 
contemplate  price  fixing? 

Senator  Logan :  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Costigan :  I  was  about  to  ask  whether 
this  Bill  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  Chain  Store 
investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  conclusions  reached  on  Unfair  Practices  by 
that  Commission  in  that  investigation  ? 

Senator  Logan :  The  bill  does  carry  into  effect 
some  or  all  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  bill  has  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I 
might  say  that  the  bill  is  not  aimed  conclusively  at 
chain  stores.  It  applies  to  all  large  units  which 
control  great  purchasing  power  and  may  so  use  it 
as  to  destroy  competition  and  create  monopoly. 
The  bill  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  legiti¬ 
mate  competition. 

Senator  Gore:  The  pending  bill  permits  dif¬ 
ferentials  based  on  actual  and  bonafied  difference 
in  quantity  sales? 

Senator  Logan:  The  bill  does  not  penalize 
efficiency. 

It  seems  that  Senator  Logan  realizes  that  A  HUN¬ 
DRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE 
BUYER. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  March  16th 
issue) — “Hello  Illinois — Where’ve  you  been?  Haven’t 
seen  you  for  two  weeks.”  That  was  the  greeting  Old 
Timer  extended.  “Sit  down,”  said  he.  “It  is  still  a 


little  chilly  in  the  house  and  I  keep  the  woodfire  agoing, 
not  so  much  for  the  warmth  as  for  the  cheerfulness. 
You  know  there  is  something  about  a  log  smoldering 
away  that  brings  back  memories.  I’m  gald  you  dropped 
in.  I  haven’t  been  in  the  city  for  a  week,  rusticating 
here  in  my  suburban  home.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
we  were  talking  about  brokers  the  last  time  you  called. 
See  that  bookcase  over  there,”  continued  Old  Timer, 
pointing  to  one  of  the  several  bookshelves  and  cases 
that  almost  surrounded  his  study,  “hand  me  the  top 
one.  I  want  to  read  you  something.”  Old  Timer  then 
replenished  his  pipe  and  read  an  address,  delivered 
before  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  last  January  by  its  President,  T.  B.  Perry. 

Wish  could  print  the  entire  address  in  this  column, 
but  part  is  quoted : 

“Brokers  seek  to  bar  all  factors  possible  from 
engaging  in  the  brokerage  function,  thus  giving 
the  so-called  individual  broker  a  monopoly  of  the 
business.” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  more  ricidulous?” 
continued  Old  Timer.  “Can  you  in  the  fartherest 
stretch  of  your  imagination,  picture  how  the  brokers 
could  have  a  monopoly  upon  the  brokerage  business? 
Mr.  Perry  has  certainly  been  misinformed  and  has 
listened  to  the  wild  sayings  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  grind  an  axe.  Quite  in  contrast  to  Mr.  Perry’s  state¬ 
ment,  it  can  be  said  that  the  food  broker  concedes  to 
every  seller  in  the  entire  grocery  industry,  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  for  that  seller  to  select  his  own  selling 
method.  All  the  food  broker  protests  is  that  price  dis¬ 
crimination  in  all  its  forms,  be  eliminated  from  the 
industry.  Then,  too,  how  can  the  brokers  possibly 
have  a  ‘monopoly’  when  everyone  knows  that  all  a 
man  has  to  do  to  enter  the  brokerage  business  is  to 
set  himself  up  with  desk  room,  letterheads,  etc.,  and 
go  to  it.” 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Bean  Planting  About  Done — Prices  and  Demand  Good — Oysters 
in  Fine  Condition 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  27,  1936. 
EANS — The  planting  of  beans  has  been  going  on 
in  this  section  for  some  time  and  it  is  about  over 
with.  A  few  of  the  farmers  do  their  planting  late. 
The  truck  farmers  should  have  beans  on  the  produce 
market  in  a  few  weeks,  but  the  canning  of  this  product 
is  not  expected  to  start  until  May  15. 

Weather  conditions  indicate  an  early  Spring  and  it 
can  be  noticed  everywhere  in  the  vegetation.  Trees 
are  budding  out,  fiowers  are  blooming  and  plants 
springing  up. 

We  had  no  frost  last  week  during  the  cold  spell  and 
the  temperature  was  not  low  enough  to  cause  any 
damage  to  the  vegetables,  nor  the  fruits. 
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This  week  started  up  with  balmy  weather  and  the 
thermometer  has  been  registering  between  65  and  73 
degrees  above  zero,  with  strong  winds  and  occasional 
cloudiness,  which  the  weather  man  says  will  bring 
rain  later. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  by  canners  of  string¬ 
less  beans  in  this  section  and  the  product  turned  out 
by  them  is  equal  to  that  served  by  the  best  cooks  in 
the  country,  from  freshly  picked  beans. 

There  is  a  very  good  demand  for  canned  vegetables 
and  while  this  is  the  case  every  year  in  Lent,  yet  prices 
are  firmer  and  there  is  not  so  much  shopping  around 
for  prices.  Most  likely  the  majority  of  buyers  waited 
too  long  to  put  in  a  stock  and  when  the  Lenten  demand 
came  along,  there  was  not  much  time  to  shop  around. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  75  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2 ;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2,^-),  and  $3.75 
per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  Weather  Man  has  been  dishing  us 
out  minimum  temperatures  above  60  degrees,  which  is 
very  pleasant,  but  certainly  it  is  not  oyster  weather 
and  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  Lent,  there  would  not  be 
as  many  oysters  sold  as  there  are,  because  folks  seem 
to  think  that  oysters  are  only  good  when  the  weather 
is  cold.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea,  because  oysters  are 
in  the  best  of  condition  at  present  and  just  as  good  as 
any  oyster  produced  in  the  coldest  weather  that  we 
have  had  this  season. 

In  fact,  the  southeastern  winds  that  we  are  getting 
now  bring  considerable  salt  water  into  the  bay  and 
the  brakish  water  has  given  the  oysters  a  better  flavor 
than  they  had  when  the  water  in  the  bay  was  so  fresh, 
caused  by  excessive  rains.  Of  course,  oysters  are  not 
as  fat  as  they  were  before,  but  there  is  plenty  meat 
on  them  and  what  a  delicious  flavor  they  have ! 

The  canning  of  oysters  is  still  being  carried  on  at 
top  speed  and  will  continue  as  long  as  the  oysters  are 
in  good  condition  and  the  weather  is  favorable. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  per  dozen 
for  eight  ounce  and  $2.00  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce, 
f.  .0  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Canneries  Busy  On  Spinach  and  Asparagus — Only  Light  Packs 
Possible — ^Vacancies  in  Spot  List  of  Pineapple — Fish  Very  Firm 
—  Sardines  Cleaned  Up  —  Exports  of  Fruits  Show  Heavy  In¬ 
crease — ^The  Frost  Damage 

San  Francisco,  March  26,  1936. 

AMAGING  FROSTS— As  all  the  country  now’ 
knows,  California’s  great  fruit  regions  were 
visited  by  killing  frosts  on  Tuesday  night,  March 
24th,  and  Wednesday,  the  25th.  Due  to  the  advanced 
condition  of  all  fruits,  they  were  at  their  most  danger¬ 
ous  point.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  state 


the  amount  of  damage  done  at  this  time,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  has  been  very  severe.  Early  re¬ 
ports  claimed  a  complete  killing  in  Sutter  County, 
where  most  canning  peaches  are  grown.  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  were  hard  hit.  By 
next  week,  after  the  sun  has  gotten  on  the  job,  the 
damage  can  be  better  estimated.  The  only  question  is 
as  to  the  extent,  and  many  believe  it  will  prove  worse 
than  the  frosts  of  1929.  Practically  all  canners  have 
withdrawn  all  prices. 

PACKING  SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  got 
under  way  a  few  days  ago  and  asparagus  will  be 
going  into  cans  this  week,  formally  launching  the 
new  season.  Packs  of  both  of  these  promise  to  be  well 
within  the  limits  of  what  can  be  marketed  at  a  profit, 
and  this  is  true  of  quite  a  few  other  items  on  which 
operations  will  commence  shortly. 

As  the  packing  season  on  spinach  commences  to  hit 
its  stride  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  output  will  be  light.  Excessive  rains  in  February, 
followed  by  warm  weather,  served  to  cut  down  the 
yield  per  acre  and  to  make  some  of  the  acreage  worth¬ 
less.  A  pack  as  large  as  that  of  last  year  is  out  of 
the  question  and  the  trade  has  been  called  upon  to 
revise  its  opinions  as  to  prices  in  recent  weeks.  The 
formal  opening  prices  of  some  operators  were  listed 
last  week  and  since  then  prices  have  been  brought  out 
by  some  of  the  packers  of  featured  brands.  Those  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  are:  No.  2i/>,  $1.25 
a  dozen;  No.  2  tall,  $1,021/2;  No.  1  tall,  871/0  cents; 
picnic  tins,  70  cents;  buffet  tins,  57^2  cents,  and  No. 
10,  $4.05.  These  prices  are  for  goods  shipped  prior 
to  December  31,  1936.  As  there  is  a  material  saving 
if  spinach  is  shipped  during  the  packing  season,  this 
concern,  and  others,  are  making  an  allowance  on  goods 
shipped  prior  to  May  1.  The  allowance  per  dozen  is 
5  cents  on  No.  2i/os,  31/2  cents  on  No.  2s,  214  cents  on 
No.  Is  and  picnics,  li/o  cents  on  buffets  and  15  cents 
on  No.  10s. 

PINEAPPLE — Spot  list  prices  on  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  have  been  brought  out  during  the  week.  While 
prices  are  unchanged,  the  lists  show  a  lot  of  vacant 
places  and  others  are  expected  before  new  pack  fruit 
is  available  in  quantity.  The  demand  now  seems  cen¬ 
tering  on  No.  21/^  fancy  sliced  and  a  shortage  of  this 
popular  item  seems  in  sight.  There  has  been  almost 
a  complete  sell  out  of  No.  2i/4  flats,  both  fancy  and 
standard  sliced,  this  size  having  come  to  the  front  with 
a  rush  of  late.  Other  items  practically  off  the  market, 
as  far  as  canners  are  concerned,  are  No.  10  sliced  in 
syrup.  No.  10  sliced  in  juice,  standard  No.  Is  and  No. 
2  crushed  in  syrup,  standard  No.  10s  tidbits  in  juice, 
broken  slices  in  syrup  and  broken  slices  in  juice. 

FISH  FIRM  AND  SCARCE— The  firmness  of  can¬ 
ned  fish  prices  is  easily  a  feature  of  the  market.  One 
hears  of  concessions  here  and  there  on  salmon,  but  it 
is  noticed  that  these  are  all  on  obscure  brands  or  on 
fish  off  in  color  or  quality.  There  seems  to  be  no  $2.25 
Alaska  red  salmon  here,  with  $2.30  the  lowest,  and 
most  sales  at  $2.35.  Some  pinks  have  sold  at  $1,021/4, 
but  the  same  buyers  have  paid  $1.10  for  other  lots. 
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which  tells  the  story.  Sardines  seem  to  be  stealing  the 
show,  with  some  packers  about  sold  up,  although  the 
season  does  not  end  until  the  last  of  the  month.  Some 
of  the  larger  interests  have  booked  such  a  volume  of 
business  that  doubt  is  already  being  expressed  if  suffi¬ 
cient  has  been  packed  to  last  until  packing  is  resumed 
in  the  fall. 

EXPORTS — Exports  of  California  canned  and  pre¬ 
served  fruits  for  1935  through  the  San  Francisco  cus¬ 
toms  district  increased  approximately  36  per  cent  over 
those  of  1934  and  amounted  to  212,257,622  pounds. 
For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  increase  was  34 
per  cent,  with  a  total  of  324,252,703  pounds.  Thus, 
almost  70  per  cent  of  this  business  passed  through  a 
single  port.  In  quantity  and  value,  canned  peaches 
took  the  lead  of  exports  through  this  port  last  year, 
the  total  having  been  82,064,309  pounds,  or  1,823,651 
cases  having  a  value  of  $5,682,071.  This  compares 
with  1,321,345  cases  in  1934,  having  a  value  of  $3,- 
770,021.  Canned  pears,  next  in  order,  totaled  1,066,- 
645  cases  through  San  Francisco  in  1935,  with  a  value 
placed  at  $3,630,934.  This  compares  with  the  1934 
total  of  814,422  cases,  valued  at  $2,685,042.  Exports 
of  canned  fruit  for  salad  exceeded  in  value  the  total 
for  pears,  the  1935  exports  having  been  928,978  cases 
valued  at  $4,391,414.  Exports  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  were  valued  at  but  about  $66,000  more. 

CANADA  SETTING  STANDARD  SIZES  FOR  CANS 

NON-STANDARD  containers  for  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  being  banned  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Ottawa,  the  Canadian  Grocer  reports.  A 
recent  order  was  sent  out  from  the  Fruit  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  stating  that  until  the 
question  of  standardized  containers  had  been  gone  into 
thoroughly  it  would  withhold  its  approval  of  labels  on 
all  off-size  tin  cans,  the  exceptions  being  goods  already 
packed  and  those  packed  for  export  trade. 

“The  ruling,”  Canadian  Grocer  comments,  “is  caus¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  canners,  whole¬ 
salers,  and  retailers.  There  appears  to  be  a  more  or 
less  general  demand  for  further  standardization,  and 
a  committee  of  canners  has  been  working  with  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  for  some  time  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  At  one  time  Ottawa  appeared  to  be  anxious  to 
put  into  effect  a  new  standard  list  that  would  be  based 
on  the  pound  container.  That  is  net  weight  would  be 
4  ounce,  8  ounce,  16  ounce,  and  multiples  of  1  pound 
only.  But  there  have  been  a  great  many  objections  to 
this  plan  as  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  become  effective. 

REVISION  OF  STANDARDS  PROGRESSING— 
“Representatives  of  the  canning  industry  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  entire  matter  with  Ottawa  officials  and  the 
Department  has  had  men  out  collecting  data.  There 
are  many  containers  on  the  market  with  the  net  con¬ 
tents  different  from  the  standard  net  and  drained 
weight  and  the  Department  feels  this  has  created  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  among  the  trade  and  public,  and 
thinks  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  change.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  order  has  been  issued  to  prevent  can¬ 


ners  from  putting  up  any  more  non-standard  sizes 
pending  a  definite  decision  as  to  what  they  should  be. 
What  the  Department  calls  a  ‘necessary  and  proper 
revision’  on  the  present  schedule  is  now  under  way. 
As  already  stated  goods  already  packed  are  not  under 
the  ban — and  this  may  also  apply  to  labels  and  con¬ 
tainers  already  manufactured  on  contract.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  cans  have  been  advised  by  officials  not  to 
accept  further  orders  for  non-standard  containers. 

“Standard  containers  for  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  set  some  years  ago  as  follows: 


8  oz.  or  individual 
No.  1  regular 
No.  1  flat  special 
No.  1  tall  or  20  oz. 
No.  2  squat 
No.  2  regular 


No.  21/^  flat  or  half 
No.  21/2  regular 
No.  3  regular 
No.  3B  corn  on  cob 
No.  10  regular 


DECLARATION  ON  NON-STANDARD  CANS— 
“A  declaration  of  weight  has  had  to  be  shown  on  non¬ 
standard  containers  in  the  past.  The  regulation  cov¬ 
ering  this  is  as  follows : — 

“  ‘Labels  for  containers  which  have  not  been  stan¬ 
dardized  for  size  or  contents  shall  show,  in  addition 
to  the  information  required  on  standard  containers, 
the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  container  and 
if  such  container  is  not  transparent  the  drained  weight 
shall  also  be  shown.  These  declarations  shall  be  made 
on  the  main  panel  of  the  label  in  type  of  equal  visibil¬ 
ity  to  any  other  printing  on  said  label,  and  of  a  size 
not  less  than  V4,  inch  in  height  on  containers  over  4 
pounds  capacity,  or  i/a  inch  in  height  on  containers  of 
capacity  of  4  pounds  or  less,  except  as  is  provided 
hereafter  in  these  regulations.’ 

“In  case  a  standardized  container  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  less  than  the  minimum  net  weight  for  the  respec¬ 
tive  products  as  provided  for  in  the  regulation,  there 
must  be  printed  on  the  face  of  the  label  in  plain  type, 
not  less  than  3  16  of  an  inch  in  height  the  words  ‘Con¬ 
tents  ....  per  cent  short  weight’  showing  the  percentage 
which  the  actual  net  weight  is  short  of  the  defined 
minimum  net  weight.  A  limit  of  variability  has  been 
allowed  for  filling,  this  limit  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent 
for  an  individual  package ;  nor  could  it  extend  beyond 
individual  packages.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


AOJUSTEBS  ioi  Detachable  Chains, 
frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bedtimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  FruiL 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ' 
National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Elaltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  prepuatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morr^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDIT  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlcaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,* Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

insurance,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leon2U'd  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Marfiine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coi.i. 
O.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N  ) 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

,  Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 

FOR  THE 

CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbage, 
Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 


We  are  leading  growers  of  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 


Correspondence  invited,  ask  for  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


No  better  CanninR  Tomato  ever  produced 


A  specialty  of  outs. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

MilFord,  Connecticut 


mt 


PI-ANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^^-^BALTIMORE  MD. 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  Tnc. 

One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEV/  YORK 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  .  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


